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THE TRIAL OF POPULAR GOVERNMENT. 





} 
| I PURPOSE, in this paper, to present a comparative view of 
the so-called equilibrium, or balance of power, in the constitu- 
tions of the United States and Great Britain. This comparison ‘7 
| was often made by eminent Americans in our early constitu- 
tional history, to the disparagement of the federal Constitution ; 
many of our statesmen of that period, in common with English 
thinkers and writers generally, looking with profound distrust 
upon the form of government which had then recently been 
put upon its trial in the United States. They questioned the 
sufficiency of popular intelligence for self-government. They 
feared, more than all things else, democracy ; and being frank 
and honest men, they did not hesitate to express their convic- 
tion that the conservative elements of the representative repub- 
lic established by our Constitution would prove insufficient to 
maintain the balance of the system against the flood tides of 
democracy which they thought would inevitably rise and beat 
down the weak fabric. They knew, of course, that the authors 
of the federal Constitution had erected a frame of government 
very far removed from pure democracy. Indeed they could not 
fail to see all through the Constitution palpable indication of 
the purpose of its framers to protect the people against them- 
selves, by numerous provisions intended to obstruct, defeat, or 
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postpone the popular will in the making and execution of laws. 
The statesmen to whom I refer did not, however, believe that 
the barriers erected by the framers of the Constitution to main- 
tain its stability would prove sufficient for that purpose. Some 
of them were fully persuaded that the government of the United 
States was a “crazy hulk,” which would go to pieces in the 
storms by which it would certainly be assailed. 

The government of England had been tried through many 
generations. The people of England had, under it, enjoyed a 
degree of liberty and social well-being unknown elsewhere in 
the civilized world. The venerable fathers in question, there- 
fore, declared the government by king, lords, and commons to 
be the best and wisest that had ever been known among men. 
They could not, of course, form their judgment of the American 
Constitution by its actual working, because it was of too recent 
origin. They knew the British Constitution historically and 
practically, but they could only reason theoretically concerning 
that of their own country. But now let us, after a lapse of one 
hundred years, apply to that question of the balance of power 
(which is conceded to be the conservative principle of both con- 
stitutions) the sure test of time and actual experience, 

The argument of those who believed in the superior excel- 
lence of the British Constitution ran thus: Three elementary 
forms of government—monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy— 
have at various times prevailed among men. In the course of 
history all these forms of government have been tried and found 
wanting. But, it was contended, we have in the British Consti- 
tution all these elementary forms of government so combined 
with checks and balances as, in a large measure, to retain what 
is good and to neutralize what is evil in each of them. The 
balance of the British Constitution was the great argument in 
its favor. Monarchy was represented in the king, aristocracy 
in the House of Peers, and democracy in the House of Com- 
mons; and it was assumed that these co-ordinates formed checks 
upon the evil tendencies of each other, and produced a balance 
of power favorable to strength, order, liberty, and stability. 

This ingenious theory of the British Constitution has been 
tried by the severe test of history, and what is the result? 
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The much-lauded balance of the British Constitution no longer 
exists. The House of Commons is now the British Government. 
The king and lords, spiritual and temporal, are but negative 
qualities, nominal factors, in the actual working of the British 
Constitution. The commons may well say, with Louis XIV., 
“We are the state.” The House of Commons has, indeed, 
absorbed the law-executing as well as the law-making powers of 
the British Government; for what are the ministers of the 
crown but the agents of the commons, entirely subservient to 
their will. Whenever the ministers of the crown lose the con- 
fidence of the House of Commons, out they go, and the king, 
willing or unwilling, is compelled to name others who are in 
harmony with that house. Thus the government of England 
is vested in a single representative house without adequate 
checks or balances, with no enumeration or definition of its 
powers, and with no limit whatever to its sovereign authority. 

The House of Commons is virtually the Parliament of Eng- 
land, and the power of Parliament is wholly unlimited. It 
has been satirically said that the British Parliament can do 
anything but make a man a woman or a womanaman. It 
can, in the exercise of its plenary legislative authority, estab- 
lish a new dynasty, prescribe a new order of succession to 
the crown, disestablish the church, make an English pope of 
the king, confiscate property; nay, change the very form and 
structure of the government itself. 

The British Government, while in form a monarchy, is in 
fact a representative republic. It is, as I shall presently show, 
in its practical working, far more republican than the govern- 
ment of the United States. The House of Commons acts in 
obedience to the popular will, and the other branches of the 
legislature respond submissively to the will of the commons. 
In no.country, therefore, is public opinion more potential in the 
government of the state than it is in England. For nearly two 
hundred years no king of England has ventured to exercise the 
veto power; and the voice of the lords in resisting the will of 
the people, when decisively expressed in the lower house, is fee- 
ble almost toimpotency. The lords, in obedience to the mighty 
voice of the people of England uttered in the House of Com- 
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mons, habitually acquiesce in measures of legislation most 
repugnant to their convictions and interests, 

We see in England to-day the reverse of what was exhibited 
in Rome under Augustus. The government of that emperor 
was a monarchy under the forms of a republic. By his cunning 
policy the venerated forms were kept up and maintained. The 
senate met as usual, with its accustomed solemnities, and exer- 
cised some of its ancient prerogatives. The consuls and other 
great magistrates of the republic were annually invested with 
the ensigns of office. Augustus sought to reconcile the people 
to his despotism by keeping the image of the ancient republic 
constantly before their eyes. In England, on the contrary, the 


venerable forms of the ancient monarchy are preserved, while in 
fact the government is a representative republic. As was the 
republic in Rome under Augustus, so is the monarchy in Eng- 
land under Victoria: an illusion hallowed in the popular mind 
by grand traditions and glorious memories of the past. 

But why is the balance of the British Constitution a thing 
of the past? From what cause has it ceased to exist? Why 


is it that the king and lords, spiritual and temporal, are 
now rather subordinate than co-ordinate branches of the legis- 
lature? Why has the conservative upper house no longer 
strength to arrest and repel the waves of popular opinion 
which beat upon it through the medium of the lower house? 
The reason is obvious. The two conservative orders are heredi- 
tary. They no longer represent any real power in the state. 
In a word, they have no constituency. Moreover, they are log- 
ically inconsistent with the accepted principle of popular rule, 
which lies at the basis of the English Constitution. On the 
other hand, the House of Commons has behind it the whole 
popular power of Great Britain—a constituency of thirty mill- 
ions; and in these thirty millions of people dwells the real 
power of the state. The king and lords have no backing. 
They are like a thin line of battle with no second rank behind 
it, no reserves and supports to fall back upon. Conscious of 
weakness such a line is ever ready to waver and break into frag- 
ments in the presence of a determined adversary. 

A free people like the English acquiesce in such legislative 
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functions as the lords once performed only so long as the popu- 
lar opinion is such as to concede the right of the few to obstruct 
and defeat the will of the many. But in every state where dis- 
cussion is free and unrestrained the constant tendency of popu- 
lar thought is to democracy, or the absolute sovereignty of the 
people; and so irresistibly does this current of opinion sometimes 
run that it sweeps away in its course all barriers erected by ex- 
perienced wisdom to check and mitigate or arrest the destructive 
flood tides of popular passion. And if institutions the most 
reasonable and salutary are often overborne by the resistless 
progress of democratic opinion, how feeble must be the resist- 
ance offered by mere artificial and conventional obstructions to 
the popular will, founded upon no better reason than immemo- 


rial usage. I repeat, that any arrangement of legislative func- 
tions in a popular government, by which a few men may, by 
mere hereditary right, obstruct and defeat the will of the whole 
people, must, to the popular mind, appear illogical and incon- 
sistent; and such a constitution must, therefore, be subject to 
inherent weakness from the want of popular support. Shall a 


handful of men—a hundred or more hereditary legislators—have 
power, in a self-governing state, to stifle the voice of a whole 
people uttered in their representative assembly? Such is the 
question which must address itself continually to the popular 
mind in every free state. I say, therefore, that they who so 
highly extolled the hereditary balance of the British Constitu- 
tion failed to see that it was characterized by inherent weakness, 
They did not appreciate the force of that inevitable progress of 
opinion by which all mere hereditary obstructions to the popular 
will were destined to be either neutralized or destroyed. That 
political philosophy which lost sight of the factor of progressive 
popular opinion was necessarily inadequate to the solution of 
the complex question of checks and balances involved in the 
discussion of the British Constitution. 

It is a curious political phenomenon that our federal govern- 
ment is, under republican forms, more conservative and less 
democratic in its actual working than the government of Great 
Britain. With a fuller recognition of the theory of popular gov- 
ernment in our system, the federal government is less exposed 
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to the fluctuations of popular opinion than that of the mother 
country. Nor is it difficult to explain this apparent paradox. 
Undoubtedly the authors of the federal Constitution framed 
that instrument largely upon the model of that of Great Britain. 
Thus they provided for two legislative bodies, with a complete 
negative upon each other; and they gave to the executive a 
qualified veto on the action of both houses. They sought to 
erect barriers, on the one side against the dreaded violence of 
popular prejudice and passion, and on the other against the ap- 
prehended tendency of executive encroachment upon popular 
liberty. In a word, they aimed to establish in our system the 
same balance which they supposed to exist in the British Con- 
stitution. But while in England all barriers have been prostrated 
before the power of the House of Commons, the balance of the 
American Constitution has been fully preserved. Thus our 
House of Representatives is not by any means the government 
of the United States. Neither the President nor the Senate 
habitually bends to the supposed voice of the people expressed, 
how vehemently soever, in the lower house of Congress. The 
President does not hesitate to use the veto. The Senate is, to 
all intents and purposes, not only a co-ordinate, but a coequal, 
branch of the legislature. We do not see the Senate bowing 
submissively, like the House of Lords, to the behests of the pop- 
ular branch. 

One reason of this political phenomenon doubtless is, that 
the ministers of the crown may, in obedience to the will of the 
commons, and with the compelled consent of the king, change 
the majority of the upper house by increasing its membership. 
It is needless to say that our House of Representatives has no 
such means—nor, indeed, any means whatever—of coercing the 
Senate to a compliance with what it assumes to be the will of 


the people. We do not see, in this country, the frequent spec- 


tacle of the whole executive administration changing front in 
obedience to the fluctuating will of the people as expressed in 
the lower house of Congress. On the contrary, we often find one 
political party, though dominant for years in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, completely checked and thwarted by their adversa- 
ries, by means of their control of the Senate; and we not seldom 
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see the President, by the exercise of the veto power, defeating 
the will of both houses, expressed by large majorities, thus exer- 
cising a constitutional prerogative which no king of England 
has ventured to use for two centuries. 

The reason of this is, that the executive and Senate are rep- 
resentative powers in our system. The President is elected by 
the whole people. He, in one sense, more directly represents 
the whole people than the lower house of Congress. The Presi- 
dent is not, like an hereditary king, without any popular constit- 
uency. The whole people are his constituents. To them he 
takes his appeal from the decision of both houses when he exer- 
cises the veto power. The Senate is also a representative body. 
It represents the States—a great power in our system. A sen- 
ator is not like a member of the House of Lords, without a con- 
stituency. The people of his State are his constituents; and so 
long as his State sustains him he stands firm against the will 
and power of the lower house, even though that body speak the 
voice of a vast majority of the whole people. So long as a sen- 
ator from Massachusetts or Rhode Island or Delaware or Caro- 
lina is in harmony with his State, it matters little to him how 
great a majority may be against him elsewhere. 

There is another thing in the very constitution of the Senate 
that gives that body a weight in our legislative system even 
greater than that of the lower house. Senators are elected by 
the legislatures of the States from the whole body of their citi- 
zens. The men thus chosen are generally of mature age, expe- 
rience, and ability. They are seldom without great local influ- 
ence and support. All this being universally recognized, gives 
to senators a manifest superiority over the younger and less 
experienced members of the lower house, and great weight in 
public opinion. A senator is not, like an English peer, the 
“accident of an accident”—an hereditary legislator, possibly 
without fitness for his high duties, and therefore often an object 
of popular contempt. Moreover, a member of the Senate is 
not placed illogically in a representative legislature, as is a born 
legislator. He is indirectly chosen by the people of the State 
to which he belongs. 

There is another view in which, it seems to me, our govern- 
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ment is more stable and far less exposed to danger from pop- 
ular caprice and violence than that of Great Britain. I refer to 
the ways and means by which the Constitutions of both countries 
may be altered, amended, or subverted. The Parliament of 
England is supreme. It may change its own Constitution by a 
simple act of legislation. It may, in the same way, change the 
dynasty or the line of descent of the crown. Ina word, it can, by 


its supreme power, alter and reconstruct the whole fabric of gov- 
ernment. Now, if the House of Commons is practically the 
Parliament of England, what is to prevent that body, at its own 
pleasure, from amending or changing the Constitution itself? 

What is the present menace, in both Europe and America, 
of established governments, institutions, rights, dignities, and 
properties? Is it not from the dreaded proletariat, in the not 
distant future, that thoughtful men apprehend danger to rights 
of property and to social order? From this cause Macaulay 
predicts the downfall of our institutions. In his letter to Mr. 
Randall he says: 


‘*T never wrote or uttered a word indicating an opinion that the supreme 
authority in a state ought to be intrusted to the majority of citizens, told by 
the head; in other words, to the poorest and most ignorant part of society. 

Your fate I believe to be certain, though it is deferred by a physical 
cause. As long as you have a boundless extent of fertile and unoccupied land, 
your Jaboring population will be far more at ease than the laboring population 
of the old world. But the time will come when New England will be as thickly 
peopled as old England. Wages will be low, and will fluctuate as much 
with you as with us. Then your institutions will be fairly brought to the test. 
Distress everywhere makes the laborer mutinous and discontented, and inclines 
him to listen with eagerness to agitators who tell him that it is a monstrous 
iniquity that one man should have a million, while another cannot get a full 
meal. . . . Itis quite plain that your government will never be able to 
restrain a distressed and discontented minority. For with you a majority is 
the government, and has the rich, who are always a minority, absolutely at its 
mercy. . . . There will be, 1 fear, spoliation. The spoliation will increase 
the distress. The distress will produce fresh spoliation. There is nothing to 
stop you. Your constitution is all sail and no anchor.” 


Again he argues: 


‘* Here [England] the sufferers are not the rulers. The supreme power is in 
the hands of a numerous class indeed, but select: of an educated class; of a 
class which is, and knows itself to be, deeply interested in the security of 
property and the maintenance of order.” 
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Macaulay’s reasoning to show the superiority of British in- 
stitutions is based mainly upon the fact of universal suffrage in 
the United States. But since the letter to Randall was written 
the franchise has been so extended in England as to be now 
almost universal; and who that has observed the progress of 
radicalism in that country can entertain a doubt that the right, 
of suffrage will, at no distant time, become universal there, as it 
is in the United States ? 

Meanwhile we are comparatively safe, by reason of many 
countervailing causes which tend here to mitigate popular dis- 
content. There is, in this country, a freer division and much 
wider diffusion of property than in England. We have no 
primogeniture, no odious church rates, no titled aristocracy, 
no royal families pensioned upon the tax-payers, no privileged 
classes, comparatively no land monopoly; all of which exist- 


ing in England, and being most odious to the proletariat, tend to 
foster discontent among the masses. It has been said that every 


holder in the English funds is a friend to the existing order of 
things. With how much stronger reason may we affirm that 
every owner of land in the United States will be a supporter of 
the existing order among us; and almost our entire rural popu- 
lation, forming a great majority of the whole people, are, directly 
or indirectly, interested in the ownership of land. This, indeed, 
I regard as the great bulwark of our institutions against those 
anarchic tendencies which exist principally in the towns and 
cities. Moreover, I emphatically deny the assertion that our 
government is “all sail and no anchor.” I maintain, on the 
contrary, that while the causes of discontent in England are 
greatly more numerous and flagrant than in our country, her 
government is, in its actual working, though not in theory, more 
directly exposed to the power and control of the populace than 
is that of the United States. 

It is not, I think, from revolutionary violence that the great- 
est danger to our institutions is to be apprehended. If the mis- 
guided proletariat shall be able to take possession of the law- 
making power by means of universal suffrage, they will be 
under no necessity of resorting to revolution. Men hesitate long 
before they resort to forcible revolution in order to effect desired 
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changes, because they know that in a violent revolution there 
are “ blows to take as well as blows to give.” But when the 
discontented classes find that they can achieve their proposed 
innovations without force, by means within the forms of law, 
they are apt, with less hesitation, to undertake civic revolutions. 

Suppose the toiling masses in England should get complete 
possession and control of the House of Commons, what would 
prevent them from subverting existing institutions and invad- 
ing property rights through the forms of law, thus, perhaps, 
compelling the few to put themselves in the attitude of resist- 
ance and rebellion in self-defense? This, rather than resort 
to forcible revolution, is the real danger to be apprehended in 
England. Unorganized masses of men without leaders are, in 
civic as in military affairs, powerless. But when the masses, 
armed with universal suffrage, shall learn the secret of their 
strength, and acquire organization and leadership, they may do 
their will with the ballot rather than the bullet. 

But, it may be asked, may not the same results flow from 
the same causes, in the course of time, under our constitutional 
forms? May not the progress of democratic opinion in due 
time sweep away all barriers to the will of the majority and sub- 
ject life, liberty, and property to the unrestrained and capricious 
will of the multitude? May not the proletariat, here as else- 
where, in time seize upon the government, change its form by 
amendment, and work their will upon society, under the sem- 
blance of legal forms? No doubt this is possible under our 
constitutional forms as it is under those of Great Britain; but 
what I maintain is, that it would be infinitely more difficult for 
discontented and evil-disposed majorities to work their will under 
our American Constitution than it would be to achieve the same 
result within the forms of English law; in a word, that our 
system is far more conservative than that of Great Britain. 

It would not by any means be sufficient, under our system, 
for the discontented elements of the population to get possession 
of the House of Representatives, or indeed of both houses, in 
order to change, amend, or subvert the federal Constitution. 
They would be compelled, in order to take the initiatory step to 
an amendment or change of the Constitution, to secure a majority 
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of two-thirds in both houses of Congress or two-thirds of all the 
States of the Union. But then the two-thirds of both houses of 
Congress, if that method should be adopted, could not change or 
alter the Constitution in the smallest particular. All the two 
houses could do by a two-thirds majority would be to propose 
amendments to the several States, and the amendments so pro- 
posed could be embodied in the Constitution only when ratified 
by the legislatures or conventions of three-fourths of the States. 

The otker method of changing or amending the Constitution 
is still more complex and difficult. Suppose it be adopted, then 
Congress must wait until an application is made by the legisla- 
tures of two-thirds of the States to call a convention for propos- 
ing amendments; and if a convention, so called by Congress at 
the instance and request of the legislatures of two-thirds of the 
States, should propose amendments, such proposed amendments 
would have no legal effect whatever until ratified by the legisla- 
tures of three-fourths of the States, or by conventions in three- 
fourths of them called for that purpose. 

Lastly, without the assent of every State of the Union the 
equal suffrage of the States in the Senate cannot be impaired by 
any mode of constitutional amendment. While the English Par- 
liament could, by a simple act of legislation, abolish the House 
of Lords, and thus entirely displace that conservative branch of 
the law-making power, there is no power whatever, under the 
federal Constitution, to deprive the States of their equal suffrage 
in the Senate without the consent of every State in the Union. 
This amounts, practically, to an absolute denial of the right to 
abolish the Senate or change its organization, and it cannot be 
done without an act of revolution unless every State assents to 
ihe change. Thus it is evident that the Constitution itself would 
render it impracticable for the lawless and discontented elements 
of society to change the fundamental law by means of a majority 
ever so great, or even by a vote of the two houses of Congress. 

Again, in the judicial system ordained by the Constitution 
of the United States we have another conservative power un- 
known to the British Constitution. The Supreme Court of the 
United States stands in the way of the demagogue, the malcon- 
tent, the anarchist, and the reckless agitator. That court is 
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independent of all popular elections. It may annul the popular 
will expressed in both houses of Congress, when it takes the 
form of a law repugnant to the written Constitution. It is the 
bulwark of minorities and of individuals against lawless, ar- 
bitrary, and encroaching majorities. No judicial tribunal with 
any such power exists in Great Britain. 

We often hear it said that ours is a government of the peo- 
ple, meaning a majority of the people; but this is far from being 
true of our system. We are under a government of law, and 
the majority are just as much bound and restrained by that law 
as the minority. Indeed it often happens in the working of our 
government that the minority prevails and rules against the will 
of the majority. Several of our presidents and many senators 


and representatives have been chosen by minorities, with great 
majorities of the popular vote against them. If two representa- 
tives should be elected by an aggregate majority of two hundred 
votes, and one with a majority of two thousand votes, the pop- 
ular minority would, in that case, have a more potential voice 
in legislation than the majority. If New York should choose 
her delegation to Congress by one thousand majority, and Penn- 


sylvania by fifty thousand, the popular minority would, in that 
event, prevail over the majority in the legislation of Congress. 
It is well known that it was the intention of the framers of the 
Constitution that the President should be chosen by independent 
electors, each voting according to his individual judgment, and 
not by a majority of the popular vote. 

In the organization of the Senate popular majorities are 
wholly ignored. Nevada, in that body, is equal to New York; 
Delaware to Pennsylvania. The six New England States, with 
a population numbering 4,010,529, have twelve senators; while 
New York, with 5,082,871 people, has but twosenators. Florida, 
with 269,493 people, negatives Ohio with a population of 3,198,- 
062. Vermont, with only 332,286 inhabitants, utters in the 
Senate as potent a voice as Illinois with not less than 3,077,871. 
Nevada with only 62,266, Oregon with 174,000, Colorado with 
194,324 people may each confront and negative Pennsylvania 
with a population of 4,282,891, or New York with five millions. 


J. M. Love. 





MUST HUMANITY STARVE AT LAST? 


In a review of my analysis of the distribution of products, by 
Mr. Frederick B. Hawley,* to which I made a rejoinder in part 
in the July number of the Forum, a much wider issue is raised 
than the mere question of the accuracy of my figures of distri- 
bution. Having treated some of the questions of fact which 
are at issue, a short treatise on the theory of wages may be 
timely. 

Mr. Hawley says: “ Mr. Atkinson’s results will not be so 
readily accepted when his very inadequate comprehension of the 
theories of Malthus and of Ricardo are called to mind.” Again 
he says: “ Among economists, especially among those who 
believe that statistical investigation can rarely be fruitful of any 
valuable results except in the hands of an investigator well 
grounded in economic theory, Mr. Atkinson’s results will not be 
readily accepted.” In this latter statement Mr. Hawley presents 
an example of the danger to which the student of books is 
exposed in becoming a mere interpreter of the hypotheses of 
writers who may have failed to adopt a true inductive method or 
who may not have been capable observers. Possibly Malthus 
and Ricardo may have applied great ability to false theories, 
by which a vast deal of mischief has been done, and it may 
not be consistent with true economic science to adopt their hy- 
potheses, 

It may be fully admitted that in the physical sciences some 
of the most brilliant results have been attained by deductive 


methods based on hypotheses or a priori concepts, but one may 


well distrust such methods in economic science. If the a priori 
concepts of Malthus and Ricardo are to be received as demon- 
strations of science, then of what use are ali our efforts to prevent 
war, to stop famine, to alleviate poverty, or to save life from 


* ** Quarterly Journal of Economics,” Harvard University, for April, 1888. 
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disease and pestilence? The more we accomplish for the present 
generations of men the more must posterity suffer, the more 
urgent must the struggle for life become, the more fearful must 
be the anarchy when the whole art of living can consist only in 
securing a sufficient subsistence for the few by any method of 
force or fraud, even at the cost of those who starve. In other 
words, if human passions and human nature lead to a dispropor- 
tion of population in ratio to the means of subsistence, or if the 
mind of man applied as a factor to production cannot provide 
for this tendency of population to increase without resort either 
to violent or to purely artificial methods for checking it, then 
indeed does political economy become a “ dismal science ;” and 
may we not as well “eat and drink, for to-morrow we die,” with- 
out taking any thought for the future of our race? 

The fault of these hypotheses may be that their proponents 
had not taken cognizance of the human mind as a factor in mate- 
rial production. They were based on very narrow observation, 
and when they were put forth the science of statistics had little 
more than an elementary existence. One may well ask whether 
so acute a reasoner as either Malthus or Ricardo would have vent- 
ured to present either hypothesis, had either one conceived that 
within a short period ironstone would be converted into food 
for man and beast, by grinding into powder the phosphoric slag 
which is the waste product of the iron furnace under the basic 
process of making steel and using it as a fertilizer. 

I have ventured to doubt the validity of the hypotheses of 
Malthus and Ricardo, whether I comprehended them or not, 
because they have not yet been sustained either by experience, 
by observation, or by statistics. The hypothesis of Malthus is 
very simple; it may be stated in a very few words, to wit: there 
is a tendency of the population of the world to increase faster than 
the means of subsistence. He even held that, while population 
might increase in a geometrical ratio, the means of subsistence 
might increase only in an arithmetical ratio. The hypothesis of 
Ricardo in respect to rent is also very simple; he holds that 
economic rent is the margin of product of the better or the more 
accessible land over and above the returns which can be obtained 
from the poorer or more distant land, of which the product will 
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only repay the cultivator for the cost of production. Both these 
hypotheses rest upon the so-called law of diminishing returns 
from land, under which it is held that land may fail to yield an 
equal increment of product in ratio to equal increments of labor 
and capital expended upon it. If these hypotheses are pushed 
to their logical conclusion, and if there is no countervailing force 
which may ultimately bring land and life, or population and pro- 
duction, to an equilibrium, does it not of necessity follow that all 
our humanitarian or philanthropic efforts may only make the 
final catastrophe so much the greater? Admitting that a cent- 
ury or less is quite insufficient to warrant absolute inductions 
from experience, yet it may well be considered that there has 
not been a single decade, since the hypothesis of Malthus was 
first presented, in which the means of subsistence have not 
gained very rapidly upon the population of the world. 

What are the facts with respect to the hypothesis regarding 
rent presented by Ricardo? 

First. Experience proves that a given and limited area of 
land of high fertility, when cultivated for a series of years in a 
certain manner, will doubtless yield diminishing returns in pro- 
portion to the amount of labor and capital expended upon it. 
Such land may finally cease to yield a profit sufficient to pay the 
cost of cultivating it, in which case there can be no economic 
rent, and the land may for a time go out of cultivation, until the 
pressure of population reduces the standard of living to such 
an extent as again to compel its cultivation even for the most 
meager returns. Such is the fact in regard to considerable areas 
of land in England to-day. 

The present condition of Great Britain, under the system of 
large entailed estates which have been cultivated for a compara- 
tively short historic period to the present time, mainly by tenant- 
farmers under leases which prevent free use, gives one example 
of the failure of land to yield adequate returns for the kind of 
labor and the method of directing the capital expended upon it. 
The failure may not happen for lack of abundant product, but 
because the product is of high cost and not suitable to present 
conditions. It does not follow that some other method would 
not yield adequate returns. Again, the present condition of 
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many parts of the continent of Europe, under the system of 
forced subdivision of land, by which the parcels have become 
too small for the application of machinery to them, affords 
another example of the limited truth of the hypothesis of dimin- 
ishing returns. 

But both in Great Britain and on the Continent examples 
may be found of such exceptions to this supposed law as to 
invalidate the rule; while, again, the whole area in which this 
alleged rule apparently finds a limited support constitutes so 
small a fraction of the surface of the earth as to make any 
deduction from the results obtained from it a mere exception, or 
else a result attained under such exceptional conditions as to 
be of no force whatever in sustaining a universal law supposed 
to cover general production. 

Secondly. A given area of land of high fertility may be 
divided into two parts by a line. On one side the cultivation 
may be carried on as in the foregoing examples, and the land 
may be finally exhausted, so far as that kind of cultivation is 
concerned, On the other side of the line land of the same 
quality, treated by different men, or by a succession of men of 
a different or more intelligent type, or working under better 
institutions, may yield a larger and larger product through a 
period of at least a century. This has been proved in the 
history of this country. A fair example may perhaps be found 
in the relative conditions of the central part of the State of New 
York, as compared to some of the more fertile portions of the 
land of Lower Canada inhabited by the French population. In 
the one case a steadily increasing product may be found in pro- 
portion to the capital and labor ; in the other, diminishing returns 
in ratio to population, accompanied by the forced migration of 
the French habitans. 

Land of the same original quality, in the same field, divided 
only by a line, may, therefore, on the one hand, prove the law of 
diminishing returns and may be cited as an example of the 
entire loss of economic rent; while on the other side of the line, 
under a better mode of treatment, a law of increasing returns 
and of higher rent may be proved. Of course there may or 
must be a final limit, and by admitting a final limit it may be 
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held that the hypothesis of Malthus is so far justified; perhaps, 
however, at so remote a period as not to be entitled to present 
consideration, if ever. 

Thirdly. It may be asked, where is the man who can yet 
measure the potential of an acre of land anywhere, or where is 
there an acre of land of which it may be positively affirmed that 
it cannot yield a larger product than it has ever yet done, in ratio 
to the labor and capital which may be put upon it? Who can 
say that there is not some other limit to the increase of popula- 
tion than the violent methods which have heretofore been held 
to be the principal retarding forces in the case? May it not be 
held that the a priori concepts of Malthus in regard to popula- 
tion and of Ricardo in respect to rent are, to say the least, not yet 
proven? No man can venture to define the point at which the 
equilibrium between life and land or between population and pro- 
duction may be destroyed, or the utmost limit at which it can be 
maintained ; for the reason that no one can yet venture to limit 
the applications of science and invention to the subsistence of 
man. It is not necessary to assume that there must be artificial 
restrictions upon the increase of population. Just as the most 
grasping and penurious money-getter accumulates capital and 
applies it to uses benefiting the community, while he costs only 
what he himself consumes, working almost automatically and 
without any knowledge of his own functions or utility in the 
social order and thus becoming a conservator of the force of 
‘apital, so may there be laws for the conservation of that form of 
force which constitutes human life of which science has as yet 
no comprehension. Land itself may be exhausted when treated 
as a mine; it may be maintained when worked as a laboratory. 
Its potential in the increase of fertility and production, when 
used as a tool or instrument for diverting nitrogen and carbon 
from the atmosphere and converting these elements into food 
for man and beast, is as yet an unknown quantity. 

In support of these views, and in answer to the question 


whether the soil is not to be considered as a laboratory rather 

than as a mine, I am permitted to give the following extract 

from a letter by Prof. W. O. Atwater, than whom no one has 

done more excellent work in developing the sources of fertility, 
41 
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or in the application of science to the use of land as an instru- 
ment of production: 


‘It is right to consider the soil as a laboratory and not as a mine, respond- 
ing in just proportion to the intelligence and work put upon it. Of course 
there is a limit to the possible production, but it transcends all ideas that ever 
occurred to people in Malthus’s time. The soil is the place of growth of the 
plant and the source of part of its food. Given plenty of water and food and 
proper temperature, and the amount of produce in a given area is immense. 
Professor Nobbe, a German experimenter, raised a single plant of buckwheat 
eight feet high and bearing nearly eight hundred perfect seeds, and this not in 
sand at all, but in water containing proper plant-food. Similar results are 
obtained with other plants. Our common ideas of area and soil-product are 
based upon the experience in which the factors promised in future progress are 
left out of account. The possible production of a given area is far outside our 
usual calculations. 

‘*The problem of the world’s future supply is conditioned upon two things: 
one is energy, power for manufacture and transport of plant-food and trans- 
port of water; the other is the supply of nitrogen. With the unmeasured 
energy of wind, flowing water, and tide, and the possibility of storage, trans- 
fer, and use of energy by electricity and other agencies, we may hope that the 
science of the future will provide the power. Late research makes an abundant 
nitrogen supply probable. Leaving out of account the question of present 
pecuniary cost and profit, the conditions of transport of plant-food, cultivation 
of soil, and water supply for the maximum production are theoretically capa- 
ble of being provided. Science and discovery have already found in the earth 
practically inexhaustible stores of all the ingredients of plant-food but carbon 
and nitrogen. The atmosphere supplies an abundance of carbon to plants 
from its constantly replenished store of carbonic acid. This reduces the 
problem of ultimate supply of plant-food to one of nitrogen supply. Four- 
fifths of the air are nitrogen, but the question is whether this can be made 
available to plants. For a number of years the current doctrine has been that 
it cannot, but late experiments indicate that certain plants do have the 
power of assimilating atmospheric nitrogen in large quantities. Aside from 
investigations in this country (my own of which you already know), a number 
have lately been made in France, and particularly in Germany, which bring the 
most direct and convincing evidence that legumes, including, probably, clover, 
have this power of obtaining nitrogen from the air. It will interest you 
personally to know that we are just commencing a new series of experiments 
here on this subject, with pea, alfalfa, cow-pea, clover, maize, and other 
plants. . . . Viewed from this standpoint the prospect for the future of 
the race is not one of Malthusian dreadfulness, but full of exalting inspira- 
tion.” 


The a@ priori objection to which the hypotheses of both 
Malthus and Ricardo are subjected in my own mind is, that they 
tend to promote a contest between labor and capital; to antago- 
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nism between the haves and the have-nots; to ultimate destruc- 
tion rather than to the conservation of life; and they lead to the 
conclusion that the struggle for life must inevitably become more 
difficult and more violent, and must finally fail. 

In all problems in what is called political economy, which 
are commonly regarded as relating wholly to the production and 
distribution of the material substances constituting wealth or 
necessary to material existence, one is inevitably brought back 
to the immaterial or metaphysical. The mind of man when 
applied to the direction of natural forces is the principal agent 
in material production, in fact, the controlling element. Those 
who claim that labor is the source of all production are utterly 
misled because they do not admit this fundamental principle. 
May it not, therefore, be more consistent with the concepts of an 
enlightened faith of any type in which order is recognized in the 
universe, to present an hypothesis or a priori theory that, as the 
mental faculties of man are more developed and are more intelli- 
gently applied to the conversion of the forces of nature into 
material products, the general struggle for life will become less 
and not greater? 

War, pestilence, and famine have devastated the world and 
have diminished the means of subsistence, during the last two 
centuries, far more than they have rendered the subsistence of 
the population, whose increase has been retarded by them, more 
easy and adequate. On the other hand, where peace and order 
have reigned production has been increased, and the interde- 
pendence of men has been more fully acknowledged. As it 
has become more and more fully admitted in political science 
that each man, each race, each state, each nation serves the other 
by exchange, the pressure of want has been diminished, and one 
can dimly foresee the time when the prophecy of the poet may 
become a living truth, when 


‘* Down the dark future, through long generations, 
The echoing sounds of war grow fainter and then cease.” 


Have the orthodox English economists since Adam Smith 
ever overcome the insular quality of their work, or sufficiently 
counted upon the mind of man as a factor in material produc- 
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tion? Perhaps these questions would occur only to one who 
has studied economic problems by the observation of the facts 
of life rather than in the treatises on which our economic reason- 
ing has heretofore been based. Is it not desirable that more 
attention should be given to the method of Adam Smith than to 
the dogmas of Malthus, Ricardo, and Mill? If so, then the facts 
which are now being gathered by statisticians, especially in this 
country, may hereafter serve to give a broad extension of the 
narrow and insular habits of thought which the students of politi- 
cal economy have derived mainly from Eng..sh writers. Let it 
not be supposed for an instant that I assume that there can be 
an American system of political economy as distinguished from 
an English system. Such a conception would be utterly incon- 
sistent with any true idea of science. Yet, is it not true that 
habits of thought are unconsciously controlled by the environ- 
ment of the writer? Witness the broad extension of the English 
commercial system and the very narrow and limited view which 
still obtains in respect to the local institutions of Great Britain. 
Witness the incapability of Parliament to conduct a centralized 
system of government, especially in respect to Ireland, while 
the members of Parliament appear to be equally incapable of 
grasping the idea of home rule and local self-government under 
the central sustaining power of a great nation. 

On the other hand, have not the people of the United States 
developed the broadest system of mutual service and support in 
respect to their internal commerce and the conduct of their home 
affairs? home rule and local self-government being maintained 
in the strictest sense, backed by the whole power of the nation; 
while the ideas of the people as well as of their legislators are 
distinctly provincial and limited in all that relates to the great 
commerce among nations. 

When the day dawns in which the English-speaking peoples 
of the world may become united under a system which shall give 
to every man the utmost liberty consistent with the rights of his 
fellow-men; when national prejudice is abated, and the whole 
great body moves onward in its effort to benefit the people of the 
world by mutual service, the word will then go forth to all 
other nations, Disarm or starve. The Statue of Liberty which 
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stands at the mouth of the great harbor of our country may then, 
in truth, enlighten the world. This is the vision which lies back 
of the dry columns of figures, and which brings the imagination 
into play on the part of him who can read between their lines. 

I venture to believe that although the province of statistical 
science has been held subordinate to that of political economy 
or political science, it may yet become of paramount importance 
to the development of either branch of study. Doubtful as 
statistics may be, much as they depend on the sincerity of pur- 
pose and integrity of him who compiles them, and easy as it is 
for them to become twisted and confused, even by the uncon- 
scious bias of the observer or compiler, they may yet become 
a necessary foundation for any true inductive method in politi- 
cal economy, and must, therefore, be placed on an even plane, 
to say the least, in the estimation of the student. 

For this reason it might well be that traveling scholarships 
should be established in universities as prizes in the department 
of political economy, in order that wider and more accurate inves- 
tigations may be entered upon, whereby the a priori concepts of 
most of the writers of the text-books may be tested, and may be 
either sustained or put aside, as they are found to be consistent 
or otherwise with the facts of human life. The real man can be 
observed ; has the economic man, who would bring into action all 
the processes conceived by writers of the type of Ricardo and 
Mill, yet been discovered? Is he not also an hypothesis? It 
would, of course, be futile to attempt to do more than to present 
the elements of this problem within the limits of a short essay ; 
but it ought now to be observed that most of the causes of antago- 
nism between labor and capital, as well as the basis of most of the 
undertakings of the socialist, the anarchist, and the communist, 
find their justification in one or the other of the hypotheses of 
Malthus or Ricardo. 

The abstract nature of the concepts of political economy may 
perhaps be more fully comprehended by a consideration of the 
deplorable results which have ensued from the general adoption 
of false theories in respect to trade. The folly of the mercantile 
system attained its most pernicious result in the attempt of Great 
Britain to control the trade of the colonies of America for the 
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supposed exclusive benefit of her own people. Had the “ Wealth 
of Nations ” been written fifty years earlier, and had it attained 
the influence in 1760 which it began to attain in 1824, under 
the lead of Huskisson, there might have been no violent separa- 
tion of the colonies of America from the mother country. 

The so-called “iron law of wages” developed by Lasalle and 
Carl Marx, under which it is assumed that the rate of wages will 
be kept down to the limits of a meager subsistence, is accepted 
by the anarchists and communists of Europe and their few repre- 
sentatives in this country. It is an absolute fallacy except in dy- 
nastic states overburdened with armies and debts. The miscon- 
ceptions of fact in respect to the progress from poverty, on the 
part of the great body of working people in this country, and the 
acceptance of Ricardo’s theory of rent, lie at the foundation of 
the fallacious reasoning of Henry George respecting the private 
ownership of land; and so one might go on throughout the list 
of misconceptions in regard to abstract theories or hypotheses 
which have been the occasion of more wars and greater misery 


than all other causes of violence combined, not even excepting 


the conflict of creeds. 

If the function of government were admitted to be to give 
2ach man an equal opportunity to make use of the benefits which 
science and invention place at his disposal, and to do, through 
the intervention of government, only such actual work as can 
be done by society in its corporate capacity better than individu- 
als can do it for themselves, most of the obstructions which leg- 
islation has placed in the way of mutual service would soon be 
removed, and the true law of human progress would then develop 
itself. Wages would then increase to the maximum within the 
limit of a product attained under the most favorable conditions. 


EDWARD ATKINSON. 





THE TOPOGRAPHY OF THE BRAIN. 


As late as twenty years ago physiologists and clinicians 
agreed in declaring the cortex of the brain to be functionally 
homogeneous. Flourens’s experiments had decisively negatived 
Gall’s very ingenious but purely hypothetical conception, and 
any effort to prove localization would, at that day, have seemed 
like a reversion to a system already tried and condemned. It 
was freely admitted that, from experiments made on pigeons, 
one might infer the mode of brain functionment in man. Medi- 
cine was under the yoke of the then dominant teachings of 
physiology, nor was there so much as a thought of reaction. 
Clinical observers, indeed, had long before known that motor 
troubles consequent on a lesion of the brain imply localization 
of such lesion in the hemisphere on the side opposite to that 
paralyzed; but that was then the sum of the topographical 
diagnosis. 

Broca, in 1863, showed that the impairment of the power of 
articulate speech, which he calls aphemia, is connected with a 
brain affection that is always localized in a clearly circumscribed 
region of the left hemisphere. At first the fact was called in ques- 
tion. When proofs had been multiplied in its favor men con- 
tented themselves with simply admitting it, little noting that 
this very definite localization was a first attack on Flourens’s 


doctrine, which must now undergo revision. But the topograph- 


ical anatomy of the cerebral convolutions was then too little 
known to enable one to “find his bearings” on the surface of 
the brain, and the reaction against Flourens’s ideas would at 
that time have met with insurmountable obstacles. 

The thorough researches of Leuret and Gratiolet, and of their 
successors, Ecker, Broca, Gromier, by making us acquainted 
with the morphology of the external surface of the brain, re- 
moved these first anatomical difficulties. The experiments of 
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Fritsch and Hitzig in Germany, in 1870, and shortly afterward 
those of Ferrier, in England, modified the ideas which prevailed. 
They showed, on the one hand, that the gray matter of the brain 
is not incapable of excitation, as had been supposed ; that elec- 
tric excitation of this gray matter calls forth motor reactions ; 
on the other hand, they prove—an important point—that the 
effects produced differ according to the part of the cortex that 
is excited. From that date, properly speaking, began researches 
into motor localizations in the brain. Since then such researches 
have been prosecuted in two directions; for while the physiolo- 
gists reproduced, with various results, the experiments of Fritsch, 
of Hitzig, and of Ferrier, the clinicians were also at work. And 
I may be permitted to say that the researches in this latter direc- 
tion began in France, and that I have had some share in them. 
My first researches, made jointly with Professor Pitres, then my 
interne, were the starting-point for studies that have been for ten 
years prosecuted with remarkable activity in France, where ¢ 
great number of investigators have contributed their share of 
facts, in England by Jackson and Ferrier, in Germany by Noth- 
nagel. 

On considering how far we have advanced in the study of 
localization in the cortex while pursuing these two paths— 
experimentation on animals and anatomo-clinical observation of 
man—one is struck with the fact that while among clinicians 
there is perfect agreement, at least on the essential points, among 
the physiologists there is marked disagreement. The divergence 
of views is due, perhaps, mainly to the fact that the experiment- 
ers have cared less about determining the relations between a 
given affection and a lesion of one or another part of the cortex, 
than about discovering the inner mechanism of the relation 
between the two. That which, in the eyes of the clinician, whose 
thoughts are ever of diagnostics, is the point of capital impor- 
tance, thus becomes an accessory datum for the experimenter, 
who thinks more about theory. Now, the theories that have 
been advanced, one after another, to account for the phenomena 
observed to follow excitation or destruction of the cortex are as 
numerous as they are uncertain. Take the fundamental facts 
alleged by Fritsch, Hitzig, and later by Ferrier, viz., that exci- 
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tation of certain parts of the gray matter determines localized 
convulsions; that, on the contrary, ablation of these parts pro- 
duces paralysis; these facts, while admitted in their general 
tenor, have been interpreted in very different ways. According 
to some writers, Ferrier, for instance, the cortex comprises true 
motor centers; others, as Hitzig, Fritsch, Schiff, Munk, hold 
the excitable points to be sensitive centers, excitation of which 
determines movement in virtue of a sort of reflex action, while 
destruction of these centers produces paralysis through loss of 
conscious sensibility. Many physiologists, as Tamburini, Luci- 
ani, and Seppeli, hold this “excitable zone” to be both motor 
and sensitive. Vulpian held that it is simply the place of con- 
vergence for influences emanating from all the other parts of the 
encephalon, and that it has no activity of its own. Finally, 
according to Dr. Brown-Séquard, the excitable points of the 
cortex have neither motor nor sensitivo-sensorial functions; 


excitation applied to them does but traverse them, passing on 


to organs of movement situate lower down; their destruction 
does not act by suppression, but by irritation at a distance. 
Such is the theory of dynamogenic, or inhibitory, action at a 
distance. As has been justly remarked by Francois Franck : 


‘Tt must be admitted that all the interpretations now conceivable are abso- 
lutely provisional ; nay, it were rash and illogical to believe that any question 
whatever touching the mechanism of the brain, and in particular this one, has 
been definitely settled.” 


Certainly the study of these questions is by no means void of 
interest, and the clinician may not stand indifferent toward the 
efforts made to determine the instrumental process whereby a 
given lesion of the cortex produces such or such a convulsion, 
such or such a paralysis. But he must not forget that this deter- 
mination is a secondary task; and, in any case, theoretic consid- 
erations cannot fairly be suffered to call in question the positive 
teachings of anatomo-clinical observation. 

Then, it is to be borne in mind that experimentation with 
animals that are nearest to man, still more with those far removed 
from man on the zodlogical scale, cannot, however faultless its 
technique, however definite its results, solve finally the problems 
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raised by the pathology of the human brain. In brain it is, 
above all, that we differ from animals. That organ attains in 
man a degree of development and of perfection not reached in 
any other species. Its functions become complex, while at the 
same time its morphology undergoes important modifications. 
Now, it is perfectly clear that as regards questions of localization 
morphological details are of the first importance. As for func- 
tions, even if we take account only of those common to men 
and animals, they are not performed in all in the same way. 
The higher an organism stands in the animal scale, the more 
strictly are the purely reflex functions subordinated to the func- 
tions of the higher centers. A decapitated frog performs with 
its legs co-ordinated automatic movements ; not so a decapitated 
dog. In the dog, brain lesions, even of considerable extent, pro- 
duce only incomplete paralysis, often passing away, while in 
man the like lesions cause incurable functional troubles. These 
examples are enough to show that, particularly as regards brain 
functions, the utmost reserve is necessary in drawing inferences 
from animals to man. The results of experimentation, however 
ingenious, however skillfully conducted, can give only presump- 
tions more or less strong, but never absolute demonstration. 

Hence, the only really decisive data touching the cerebral 
pathology of man are, in my opinion, those developed accord- 
ing to the principles of the anatomo-clinical method. That 
method consists in ever confronting the functional disorders 
observed during life with the lesions discovered and carefully 
located after death. This is the method that enabled Laennec to 
throw light on the difficult subject of diagnosing pulmonary 
affections, and it has also materially helped the diagnosis of dis- 
eases of the liver, kidneys, and spinal cord. To it, I may justly 
say, do we owe whatever definite knowledge we have of brain 
pathology. As for the localization of certain cerebral functions, 
here this method is not only the best, but the only one that can 
be employed. What light, for instance, could experimentation 
have thrown upon the question as to the seat of the functions of 
speech—functions which are special to man ? 

No doubt observations restricted to the domain of man, and 
deprived of the powerful lever of experimentation, may, at first 
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sight, seem doomed to play a subordinate and inconspicuous 
role, but that is so only in appearance. As I had occasion to 
write, some twelve years ago: 


‘*The conditions of a truly spontaneous experiment in man are presented 
every day in pathological circumstances, To profit by them, we have only to 
learn to comply with the necessities of a situation no doubt very different in 
many respects from that which experiment purposely brings about in the ani 
mal, but which is not always more complex. If it is true that observations 
made, in the light of physiology, on man in disease, usually require more time, 
more patience, than corresponding studies of animals under experiment ; if it 
is true that in man the conditions of the phenomena cannot be, as they are in 
the laboratory, either modified or reproduced at the will of the observer ; so, 
too, is it true that disease often determines in the body of the patient lesions 
more strictly limited to one organ or one tissue; in other words, more sys- 
tematic and more compatible with persistence of life, and with the integrity of 
functions not directly concerned ; consequently they lend themselves better to 
methodical and protracted analysis than do mutilations produced in animals by 
even the most skillful physiologist.” * 


But in order to be employed with profit, anatomo-clinical 
observations must not be gathered at hap-hazard. On thie con- 
trary, they have to be tested methodically and classified accord- 
ing to certain rules that I have taken pains to define from the 
beginning of my studies on cerebral localizations. It is plain, 
for instance, as I have elsewhere said, that irritative lesions are 
a very different thing from destructive lesions; nor must we 
confound lesions newly produced (accompanied, as they almost 
necessarily are, by phenomena having their seat either near by 
or at a distance) with old lesions, in which the morbid process 
being, in a measure, at an end, is now clinically represented only 
by the mere inactivity of the parts that have been diseased or 
destroyed. Just because these distinctions have not been suffi- 
ciently noted by authors, most of the old observations are useless 
as regards the question of localizations. When we add that in 
these observations the designation of the lesioned convolutions is 
commonly vague and lacking in precision, it is seen that such 
data give but little light. Hence, as Nothnagel justly says of 
the many cases of brain lesions that are recorded, having been 
collected in the course of ages, unfortunately only a very few 


* «* Revue Scientifique,” Nov. 11, 1876. 
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can bear criticism or warrant conclusions. But while we must 
distrust the old data, we may well accept those which in these 
latter years have been carefully collected by authors who under. 
stand the exigencies of the anatomo-clinical method. By taking 
their stand upon these, clinicians have been able to formulate 
the propositions to which I am now to call attention, and which 
form the groundwork of topographical diagnosis in the pathol- 
ogy of the brain. In this summary statement I intend abso- 
lutely to avoid reference to facts that are not perfectly estab. 
lished, for instance, those bearing on sensitive localizations. I 


will mention only such as may be regarded as firmly and defi 
nitely settled. 


i When a brain lesion, whether cortical or of any other sort, is 


accompanied by motor paralysis, the seat of the paralysis is 
always on the side opposite to that of the lesion. This proposi- 
tion is universally accepted by physicians, and in clinics it may 
be said to have the force of a law. I would not have referred 
to this elementary truth had not some physiologists in these 
latter days ventured to call it in question, or at least sought to 
lessen its diagnostic value by citing in opposition to it alleged 
contradictory facts. But when these observations are subjected 
to eriticism, it is easily seen that they have no such force as 
they have been credited with. In the record of a clinical case 
there may easily occur an error as to the side affected—“ right ” 
instead of “left,” and vice versd. To some such lapsus, as I can 
show, is to be referred the apparent anomalousness of some, at 
least, of the facts alleged in opposition to the law of chiasm ; 
hence, in my opinion, no weight is to be attached to cases, even 
modern cases, in which authors have not taken pains to insist 
explicitly on this anomaly. 

And even were it proved that in a few cases, that are surely 
exceptional, the paralysis and the lesion producing it are both 
on the same side of the body, it would be necessary, before draw- 
ing an inference from such facts, to make sure that they are not 
to be explained by an abnormal arrangement of the nerve con- 
ductors. This calls for a few words of explanation. We know 
that the centrifugal, or motor, fibers proceeding from the brain 
decussate, those of the right crossing those of the left side at a 
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certain point in their course before they enter, first, the spinal 
cord and then the muscles. This decussation takes place at the 
level of the pyramids of the bulb; it gives the reason why a 
lesion of the right side of the brain produces paralysis of the left 
side of the body, and vice versé. But normally the decussation 
is incomplete ; for though most of the motor fibers that consti- 
tute the pyramid pass into the spinal cord of the opposite side, 
some of them take the straight course and enter the anterior 
spinal cord of the same side. These fibers are, under ordinary 
conditions, very few in number. -But it may happen, in case of 
an exceptional anatomic arrangement, that the fibers taking the 
straight course are more numerous than those which cross. Of 
course in such a case a lesion of the brain would be explained 
by an anomaly of structure, but that would give no ground of 
inference against the law of decussation, which still holds good 
in the immense majority of cases. Even granting, therefore 
thing that has yet to be proved 





a 





that this law is subject to ex- 
ceptions, these exceptions are so rare that, as far as clinical diag- 
nosis is concerned, we may leave them out of account, and hold 
it for a well-established truth that a paralysis of cerebral origin 
presupposes a lesion of the hemisphere of the opposite side. If 
I have mentioned incidentally the objections brought against a 
proposition long since become classic in nerve pathology, it was 
in order to show the danger of accepting theories, for so a man 
may be led to question the most indisputable clinical facts. 

Turn we now to the study of disorders consequent on lesions 
of the cortex. Hemiplegia, « ¢., paralysis of the movements con- 
cerned with the face and with the two members of one side of 
the body, is often the consequence of these lesions. But not all 
lesions of the cortex are accompanied by hemiplegia; they are 
so only when certain conditions as to the extent of the lesion, and 
particularly as to its seat, are present. 


Now, anatomo-clinical research shows that even considerable 
alterations in the gray matter of the brain cause no motor dis- 
turbance when they are localized in certain regions. These 
regions include the sphenoidal, occipital, and inferior parietal 
lobes of the pli courbe and of the insula, the orbital lobule, and 
the anterior portion of the first, second, and third frontal con- 
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volutions. These portions of the brain may be destroyed by 
softening, may be compressed or irritated by tumors, by bony 
splinters, or by effusion of blood, without in the least affecting 
the motility. The case is totally different if the region de- 
stroyed is that corresponding to the two ascending frontal and 
parietal convolutions and the adjoining replis, viz., the paracen- 
tral lobule, the foot of the first three frontal convolutions, and af 
the superior and inferior parietal lobules. In such cases we 
always find hemiplegia of the side opposite to that of the lesion. 
Here, then, we have a striking contrast between the gravity of 
the symptoms produced by lesions of this zone and the marked 
harmlessness, at least the latency of effects as regards the phe- 
nomena of movement, in the case of lesions to other portions of 
the cortex. 

This contrast has been so often noted and verified in clinics 
that we can have no hesitation in admitting the existence, now 
well established, of a motor zone in the cortex. This zone oceu- 
pies, as we have seen, pretty nearly the middle portion of the 
external surface of each hemisphere; the region anterior or pos- 
terior to this does not, directly at least, control movements. 

This fact, resulting from a careful comparison of the symp- 
toms observed during life and of the necroscopic lesions of the 
cortex, is further confirmed by anatomo-clinical observations of 
another order. The fact is well known that a nerve fiber degen- 
erates when separated from its trophic center, which, in the case 
of motor fibers, is the motor cell whence these fibers emanate. 
On the other hand, we know that, as a sequel of certain cerebral 
lesions, there is developed in the peduncles, bulb, and spinal 
cord a degenerescence of the centrifugal or motor nerve tubes. 
Turck first brought this to light in 1851. Soon afterward I 
verified the exactitude of this observation in my researches with 
Vulpian. The labors of my pupils, Bouchard, Pitres, Brissaud, 
in France, and those of Flechsig, in Germany, have settled the 
determining conditions and the topography of this degeneres- 
cence—“ secondary ” degenerescence, as it is called. Now, not all 
lesions of the cortex are equally capable of producing secondary 
degenerescence. This special point I distinctly called attention 
to in one of my lectures in 1876. I attach the more importance 
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to what I said then, because the question of cortical localizations 
in man had not yet been raised, and there could be no suspicion 
that my statement was put forward to strengthen a theory. I 
said : 

*‘Cerebral lesions en foyer, considered with respect to the seat they occupy, are 
not all equally capable of determining the production of consequent scleroses. 
Thus, among these lesions there are some which are never followed by descend- 
ing sclerosis, while others are dead certain, so to speak, to produce it. 

It results from my observations that extensive superficial softening, when it 
occupies either the occipital lobe, or the posterior portions of the temporal 
lobe, or the sphenoidal lobe, or, finally, the anterior regions of the frontal lobe, 
is not followed by consecutive fasciculated sclerosis; while such sclerosis, on 
the contrary, regularly appears when the foyer compromises the two ascending 
convolutions (ascending parietal and ascending frontal) and the contiguous 
parts of the parietal and frontal lobes.” 


Research has, during the past ten years, confirmed the exact- 
itude of the foregoing propositions. We may, therefore, hold it 
as certain that secondary degenerescence is never seen except 
after cortical lesions; that when these lesions are in the zone 
which we have called the motor zone, that fact of itself suffices 
to prove that there is no direct relation between the motor con- 
ductors and the regions of the gray matter of the brain which 
we have called the latent zone, destruction of which does not 
cause paralytic effects. 

I might cite more arguments to prove the reality of the motor 
zone of the cortex ; in particular, I might recall the fact, demon- 
strated by Betz, Mierzezewski, and other authors, that its struct- 
ure differs perceptibly from that of the adjoining regions, and that 
this zone has a mode of development peculiar to itself, as shown 
by Parrot. But whatever the force of these new proofs, I do not 
dwell upon them here, wishing to stand on the ground of clin- 
ical observation exclusively. On that ground the reality and 
the independence of a motor zone are universally recognized and 
accepted to-day. 

The question now arises whether this zone is functionally 
homogeneous, or whether, on the contrary, it is not resolvable 
into distinct centers, each concerned with the movements of 
some special part of the body. Let us see what is to be learned 
on this point by the anatomo-clinical method. Motor paralyses 
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resulting from lesions of the cortex do rot always assume the 
form of hemiplegia. They may affect the face, the arm, or the 
leg; in that case there is “ monoplegia,” or, as Nothnagel terms 
it, “parcellary paralysis.” We must observe that monoplegia 
does not necessarily depend on lesion of the cortex. Besides 


vases Of monoplegia due to hysteria there are some that are due 
to affections of the motor conductors at points in their course 
more or less distant from the convolutions. But we, of course, 
have to do only with monoplegia caused by lesion of the 
cortex. Now can we, from the localization of a monoplegia, 
infer the seat of the affection which produces it? In 1883 
I was led to conclude, from researches made in conjunction 
with Mr. Pitres, that the cortical motor centers for the two 
members of the opposite side are situate in the paracentral 
lobule and in the superior two-thirds of the ascending con- 
volutions; that the centers for the movements of the lower part 
of the face are situate in the upper third of the ascending 
convolutions, near the fissure of Sylvius; that very likely the 
center for the isolated movements of the arm lies in the middle 
third of the ascending parietal convolution of the opposite side. 
Nothnagel reached these same conclusions through a close 
analysis of a multitude of facts, and they are confirmed by 
observations published since 1883. This is specially true as 
regards the motor center of the inferior members, the localiza- 
tion of which has been determined with the utmost exactitude. 
Sundry recent facts, particularly those, at my instance, collected 
by one of my pupils, Mr. G. Ballet, have, in fact, shown that the 
paracentral lobule, with the uppermost part of the frontal and 
ascending parietal convolutions, has specially to do with the 
motility of the femur and crus. Hence, when a case occurs of 
monoplegia of the inferior member referable to a lesion of the 
cortex, we can affirm that a lesion localized at the points men- 
tioned is the cause. 

Paralysis is not the only manifestation which enables us 
to diagnose a lesion of the cortex and to point out its seat. 
Alongside of the “deficit” symptoms, so called, must be ranged 
the “excitation ” symptoms, which are also of the very highest 
diagnostic value in nervous clinics. The symptoms of this 
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second group are manifold, and have diverse clinical significa- 
tions. I will refer here only to convulsions of cortical origin, 
commonly known as partial epilepsy, or Jackson’s epilepsy. A 
French author, Bravais, first described, in 1827, under the name 
of hemiplegic epilepsy, a variety of epileptiform convulsions that 
begin in one member, or on one side of the face, and which con- 
tinue to be limited to one of the lateral halves of the body. 
Bravais did good service in isolating the clinical type, but to 
Hughlings Jackson, of the London Hospital, belongs the credit of 
having shown its significance and of having brought to light the 
relations between partial epilepsy and lesions of the cortex of the 
brain. I give a few details. Partial epilepsy consists sometimes 
of simple tremor, again of violent convulsions like those of true 
epilepsy, and producing a condition that may in a moment end 
in death. The general characteristic of the spasms is, that they 


begin in some isolated group of muscles, and are thence gradually 


propagated to other muscles of the same member, or of the whole 
body, before the patient loses consciousness. The loss of con- 
sciousness, however, is not fatal, as in true epilepsy ; it may con- 
tinue during the lifetime. Clinicians are now fully agreed as to 
the semeiological value of partial epilepsy, and the latest observ- 
ers have confirmed the fundamental propositions put forth by 
me in 1883, in a work in which I had as collaborateur Mr. Pitres. 
The following points may be regarded as fully established: In 
the great majority of cases partial epilepsy results from lesions 
of the cortex. It but seldom follows lesions of the central por- 
tions of the brain. The affections which most readily produce 
it are limited affections with quick and progressive evolution 
(neoplasm, superficial encephalitis, meningitis, whether acute or 
chronic). Partial epilepsy is never observed in cases of exten- 
sive lesions that suddenly overspread the whole area of the 
motor zone. The lesions which produce it are usually in the 
motor zone itself, but they may lie outside of it, provided the 
affection is capable of irritating the elements of the motor con- 
volutions. Thus, then, the topography of the lesions in this case 
is less fixed than in the case of permanent paralysis. That is 
why cortical paralysis can exist either with or without epilepti- 
form convulsions, and vice versd. The principles that should 
42 
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guide the clinician are as follows: When, in the intervals 
between attacks, the patient subject to epileptiform convulsions 
presents no sort of paralytic phenomena, then the lesion is in the 
vicinity of the motor zone of the cortex. Partial epilepsy begins 
either in the arm or in the leg or in the face; but we cannot fix 
by an absolute rule the seat of the cerebral lesion in its relation 
to the way the convulsions make their appearance. Still, the 
epileptiform convulsions which begin in the muscles of the mem- 
bers are generally produced by lesions situate at the level of the 
upper two-thirds of the motor zone, or in its vicinity; those 
which begin in the muscles of the face are commonly the result 
of lesions occupying the inferior extremity of the motor zone, or 
the neighboring parts. 

It is seen that, from the point of view of exact topographic 
diagnosis, the epileptiform convulsions have less value than the 
paralysis, yet they authorize us to affirm almost with certainty 
that they have to do with a lesion of the cortex. 

The first fact clearly established in cortical localization was, 
as I have said, that published by Broca in 1861. That author 
showed that disturbance of the faculty of articulate speech, since 
called aphemia, motor aphasia, and logoplegia, depends on a 
lesion of the foot of the third left frontal convolution. Latterly, 
the question of affections of speech, of aphasia, has been thor- 
oughly investigated again. A more searching and a more exact 
clinical analysis has shown that there is ground for thinking 
that there are four sorts of affections corresponding to the loss, 
partial or total, of one of the four processes by means of which 
we enter into relations with our fellow men. These four proc- 
esses are speaking, writing, hearing (of words), and reading. 
The former two serve us in expressing and transmitting our 
thoughts; the other two serve us in understanding ahd receiving 
the thoughts of others. Each of these four mental operations 
may be impaired, either separately or in conjunction with the 
others. Abolition of articulate speech is called Broca’s aphasia, 
or motor aphasia; abolition of the power of writing is agraphia ; 
of that of hearing words is word deafness; of that of reading, 
word blindness. Now, as each of these operations has its physi- 
cal independence, so each has its organ, its special center in the 
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cortex. The lesion which produces motor aphasia is not that 
which produces word blittdness; the one on which depends word 
deafness is not that which causes agraphia. As yet the precise 
seat of the four centers cannot be fixed. As regards two of 
them localization may be regarded as certain; for the other two 
it is still hypothetical, or, at least, only probable. 

Before we point out these different localizations it is impor- 
tant to remind the reader that the left hemisphere of the brain, 
to the exclusion of the right hemisphere, governs the functions 
of speech. This fact, glimpsed by Dax, brought clearly to view 
by Broca with respect to aphemia, holds good also with regard 
to the other forms of aphasia. Sometimes, indeed, motor aphasia 
has been found to result from lesion of the right hemisphere, but 
in such cases the patients are invariably left-handed persons, that 
is to say, persons in whom the right cerebral hemisphere pre- 
dominates. But such cases are exceptional; apart from them 
the rule is, that we speak, write, read, understand words with the 
left brain. Nor is this surprising, when we consider that, as 
Gratiolet has shown, the left brain develops earlier than the 
right; hence, when the infant begins to understand and to utter 
words, it must use rather the hemisphere that is better fitted for 
performing these functions. 

I come now to the localization of the centers. T'wo of them, 
as I have said, those the destruction of which is followed by 
agraphia and word blindness, have not yet been determined with 
absolute certainty. The observations hitherto made must be 
multiplied, but as far as they go they lend the highest probabil- 
ity to the inference that the center which presides over writing 
is situate at the foot of the second frontal convolution, and that 
the center which presides over reading occupies the inferior 
parietal lobule, with or without the co-operation of the lobule of 
the pli courbe. We have far more decisive data with regard to the 
seats of the other two centers. Broca’s researches have proved 
indisputably that the center for articulate speech occupies the 
foot of the third frontal convolution; the observations that are 
brought forward to contradict this cannot stand criticism. As 
for the region of the cortex, lesion of which produces word deaf- 
ness, that certainly, as Nothnagel held as early as 1879, occupies 
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the first frontal convolution. An analytical comparison of the 
seventeen cases recorded by Seppeli justifies this conclusion. 
Such are the most important and the best-grounded of the 
localizations discovered through the anatomo-clinical method. 
At first they were not received without calling forth some oppo- 
sition; and though most clinicians were quick to accept these 
localizations, at least with regard to motility and the functions 
of language, there were, as a matter of course, a few who rejected 
them. But the apparently contradictory facts brought forward 
by these few opponents could not bear methodical and rigorous 
criticism. To-day one need but consult the principal medical 
journals, and in particular the publications of the Paris Anatom- 
ical Society, in order to form a just estimate of the number and 
the force of the data on which are based the localizations of 
which I have spoken. New observations are daily confirming 
these localizations, and these observations would surely be more 
numerous still, but just now the publication of facts confirma- 
tory of the propositions we have formulated is neglected. These 
propositions no longer meet with any serious contradiction 
among clinicians. A few physiologists still call them in ques- 


tion, but they do so on the ground of certain purely theoretical 
conceptions which, as I have shown, have nothing to do with 
the very definite results of the anatomo-clinical method. As 
Vulpian justly said: 


‘* All the progress pathology has made remains as a permanent acquisition, 
whatever opinion be held as to the cortical centers of cerebration. Whether 
these centers exist or do not exist, it is henceforth indisputable that a lesion of 
the posterior portion of the left third frontal convolution causes impairment of 
language ; that a destructive lesion of the superior portion of the ascending 
convolutions produces paralysis of the leg of the opposite side ; and that lesion 
of the middle parts of the same convolutions is followed by paralysis of the 
arm of the opposite side. No less indisputable is it that certain irritative lesions 
of these same parts give rise to convulsive symptoms. These facts are highly 
important for the clinician, and their value is entirely independent, I repeat, 
of all questions as to the existence of centers of motor cerebration or other cen- 
ters in the gray cortex of the brain.” 


It is well to recall these words of a savant who was at once a 
great physiologist and a great clinician. 
CHARCOT. 





WHAT SHALL THE NEGRO DO? 


1. THs paper is addressed directly to the colored people of 
the United States. A large mass of them, of course, will not see 
it; yet others of them will. Nothing more forcibly illustrates 
the great progress of our times than the fact that already one 
may safely count on reaching a considerable body of readers, 
wholly or partly of Negro blood, through the pages of a monthly 
publication adapted to the highest popular intelligence of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. The explanation of this is, that although 
the colored man in America enters the second quarter-century 
of his emancipation without yet having attained the full meas- 
ure of American freedom decreed to him, he has, nevertheless, 
enjoyed, for at least twenty years, a larger share of private, 
public, religious, and political liberty than falls to the lot of any 
but a few peoples—the freest in the world. 

It would be far from the truth to say that other men every- 
where, or even that all white men, are freer than he. No subject 
of the Czar, be he peasant or prince, however rich in privileges, 
dares claim the rights actually enjoyed by an American freed- 
man. The Negro’s grievance is not that his liberties are few ; it 
is that, in a land and nation whose measure of every man’s free- 
dom is all the freedom any one can attain without infringing upon 
a like freedom in others, and where all the competitions of life 
are keyed on this idea, his tenure of almost every public right 
is somehow mutilated by arbitrary discriminations against him. 
Not that he is in slave’s shackles and between prison walls, or in 
a Russian’s danger of them, but that, being entered in the race 
for the prize of American citizenship, in accordance with all the 
rules of the course, and being eager to run, he is first declared 
an inferior competitor, and then, without gain to any, but with 
only loss to all, is handicapped and hobbled. 

Without gain to any and with loss to all. For in this con- 
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test no one truly wins by another’s loss; no one need lose by 
another’s gain; the prize is for every one that reaches the goal, 
and the more winners there are the better for each and all. The 
better public citizen the Negro can be the better it will be for 
the white man. But the Negro’s grievance is, that the discrimi- 
nations made against him are more and more unbearable the 
better public citizen he is or tries to be; that they are imped- 
iments, not to the grovelings of his lower nature, but to the 
aspirations of his higher; that as long as he is content to travel 
and lodge as a ragamuffin, frequent the vilest places of amuse- 
ment, laze about the streets, shun the public library and the best 
churches and colleges, and neglect every political duty of his 
citizenship, no white man could be much freer than he finds 
himself; but that the farther he rises above such life as this the 
more he is galled and tormented with ignominious discrimina- 
tions made against him as a public citizen, both by custom and 
by law; and finally, that as to his mother, his wife, his sister, his 
daughter, these encouragements to ignoble, and discouragements 
to nobler, life are only crueler in their case than in his own. 

2. What large enjoyment of rights, with what strange suffer- 
ing of wrongs! Yet to explain the incongruity is easy; the large 
enjoyment of rights belongs to a new order of things, which has 
only partly driven out the old order, of which these wrongs are, 
by comparison, but a slender remnant. To explain is easy, but 
to remove, to remove these sad and profitless wrongs, what shall 
the nation do? 

There are many answers. We are reminded of what the 


nation has done, and the record is a great one. For forty years 


of this nineteenth century, one of whose years counts for a score 
of any other century’s, it made the condition of the Negro the 
absorbing national question, to which it sacrificed its peace and 
repose. Admitting much intermixture of motives of selfish 
power and of self-preservation, yet the fundamental matter was a 
moral conviction that moved the majority of the nation to refuse 
to hold slaves or countenance slave-holding by State legislation. 
To have waived this conviction would have avoided a frightful 
civil war. The freedom of the Negro was bought at a higher 
price, in white men’s blood and treasure, than any people ever 
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paid, of their own blood and treasure, for their own liberty. 
Since the close of the war, many millions of dollars have been 
spent by private benevolence in the North to qualify the south- 
ern Negro, morally and intellectually, for his new freedom, and 
the outlay continues still undiminished. No equal number of 
people elsewhere on earth receives so great an amount of mis- 
sionary educational aid. In the South itself a great change has 
taken—is taking—place in popular sentiment concerning certain 
aspects of the Negro’s case. In 1885-86 over 58 per cent. of the 
colored school population in seven great southern States were 
enrolled in State public schools, in recognition of the necessity 
and advantage of the Negro’s elevation. 

These things are not enumerated to remind the Negro of his 
obligations. His property, as far as it goes, is taxed equally 
with the white man’s for public education and the maintenance 
of the State; and all the benefactions he has received, added to 
all the peculations of which he stood accused in the days of his 


own misrule, are not yet equal to the just dues of a darker past 
still remaining, and that must ever remain, unpaid to him. They 


are enumerated not to exhaust the record, but merely to indicate 
the range of what has been done in the past, and is being done 
in the present, by white men concerning the Negro’s rights and 
wrongs. The great national political party that first rose to 
power, and for almost a quarter of a century held governmental 
control, by its espousal and maintenance of the Negro’s cause, 
still declares that cause a living issue in the national interest. 
The great party now in power, with one or more disaffected 
wings from the opposition, though it does not propose to do 
anything, as to the Negro, that has thus far been left undone, at 
least consents not to undo anything that has been done. Yet 
other important issues have been pushed to the front by both 
parties, and the “‘ Negro question,” however pre-eminent in the 
nation’s true interest, is not paramount in the public attention. 

But what has the Negro done? What is he doing? The 
trite answer is, that he has increased from four millions to seven, 
and is still multiplying faster by natural increase than any 
other race on the continent. But, also, he has accepted his free- 
dom in the spirit of those who bestowed it ; that is, limited by, 
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and only by, the civil and political rights and duties of Ameri- 
can citizenship equally devoid of special privileges and special 
restrictions. He fought in no mean numbers in the great army 
that achieved his liberation, and he has laid down, since then, 
many a life rather than waive the rights guaranteed to him by 
the American Constitution. In the infancy of his citizenship, 
steeped in moral and intellectual ignorance, with some of his 
former masters disfranchised and the rest opposed to almost the 
whole list of his civil rights, he fell into the arms of unscrupu- 
lous leaders and covered not a few pages of history with a record 
of atrociously corrupt government; yet, as the present writer 
has lately asserted elsewhere, the freedman never by legislation 
removed the penalties from anything that the world at large 
calls a crime, and here it may be added that he never put upon 
the statute book a law hostile to the universal enjoyment of 
American liberty. In the darkest day of his power he estab 
lished the public-school system. He has exceeded expectation 
in his display of industry, his purchase of land, his accumulation 
of wealth, his eagerness and capability for education, and even 
in his political intelligence and parliamentary skill. Even 
under the artificial and undiscriminating pressure of public 
caste he is developing social ranks with wide moral and intel- 
lectual differences, from the stupid, idle, criminal, and _pain- 
fully numerous minority at the bottom, to a wealth-holding, 
educated minority at the top; each emerging, or half emerging, 
from a huge middle majority of peace-keeping, but unedu- 
cated and unskilled farmers, mechanics, and laborers, yet a 
majority unestranged from the more cultured and prosperous 
minority of their own race by any differences of religion, conflict 
of traditions, or rivalry of capital and labor, and hearkening to 
their counsels more tractably than the mass listens to the few 
amongst any other people on the continent. He is not open to 
the charges urged against the Indian or the Chinaman; he does 
not choose to be a savage, as the one, nor a civil alien and a 
heathen, as the other, is supposed to choose. He accepts educa- 
tion, sometimes under offensive, and sometimes under expensive, 
conditions. He proposes to stay in this country, and is eager to 
be in all things a citizen. His religion is Christianity ; and if it 
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is often glaringly emotional and superficial, so, confessedly, is 
the Christianity of his betters the world over. He only shares 
the fault, after all, in large and gross degree, amply explained by 
his past and present conditions; and in many leading features a 
description of his faith and practice, worship and works, would 
differ but little from the history of religion among our white 
settlers of the Mississippi Valley scarcely seventy-five years ago. 

3. Thus far has the nation come, and in view of these develop- 
ments the old but still anxious question, What shall be done with 
the Negro? makes room beside it for this: What shall the Negro 
do? For, as matters stand, it seems only too probable that until 
the Negro does something further, nothing further will be done. 
And, indeed, are not the times and the question saying, them- 
selves, by mute signs, that the day has come when the Negro, 
not the rice-field savage, but you, the educated, law-abiding, tax- 
paying Negro, must push more strenuously to the front in his— 
in your—own behalf, and thus in the behalf of all your race in 
the land? In particular, then, What can— what shall—the 
Negro do? 

You can make the most of the liberty you have. You have 
large liberty of speech, much freedom of the press, of petition, 
of organization, of public meeting, liberty to hold property, to 
prosecute civil and criminal lawsuits, a perfect freedom to use 
the mails, and a certain—or must we say an uncertain—freedom 
of the ballot, All these are inestimable liberties, and have been, 
and are being, used by you. But are they being used faithfully 
to their utmost extent? 

Freedom of public organization, for instance. From the 
earliest days of his emancipation the Negro has shown a zest and 
gift for organization, and to-day his private, public, and secret 
societies, which cost him money to maintain, have thousands of 
members. Yet only here and there among them is there a club 
or league for the advocacy and promotion of his civil rights. 
There is probably no other great national question so nearly 
destitute of the championship of an active national organization, 
with officers, treasury, and legal counsel. The causes of this are 
plain enough. As long as it was the supreme political issue it 
was left, after our American fashion, entirely to the heated 
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treatment of the daily press, the stump, and the national and 
State legislatures. From them a large part of the question 
passed into a long period of suspense in the Supreme Court. 
Only the matter of casting and counting votes kept, and keeps, 
the attention of parties, and this with a constant loss of power, 
showing that partisan treatment is no longer the question’s only 
or chief need. 

In the politics of a great nation even the greatest questions 
must take their turns, according as now one and now another 
gains the lead in the public attention, and the more sagaciously 
and diligently any worthy question is pressed to the front by the 
forces that dictate to the daily press, the stump, and the national 
and State legislatures, the sooner and oftener will its turn come 
round to lay uppermost hold upon the national conscience and 
policy. There always was good reason, but now there is the 
greatest need, that you give and get this kind of backing for 
the question of your civil and political rights. We say give 
and get, because every endeavor should be used to secure by 
personal solicitation not the patronage—there has been enough 
of that—but the friendly countenance and active co-operation of 
white men well known in their communities for intelligence and 
integrity. A certain local civil-rights club of colored men that 
had thought this impracticable at length tried it, and soon num- 
bered among its active members some of the best white citizens 
of its town. And naturally, for it declared only such aims as 
any good citizen ought gladly to encourage and aid any other to 
seek by all lawful means.* 


* After stating that any adult male citizen of the United States may become 
a member, it declares its object to be ‘‘to foster and promote, by every lawful 
use of the pen, the press, the mails, the laws, and the courts, by public assem- 
blage and petition, and by all proper stimulation of public sentiment : 1. Both 
the legal and the conventional recognition, establishment, and protection of 
all men in the common rights of humanity and of all citizens of the United 
States in the full enjoyment of every civil right, without distinction on account 
of birth, race, or private social status. 2. The like recognition of every man’s 
inviolable right to select and reject his social companions and acquaintances 
according to his own private pleasure and conscience, limited in the family 
relationship only by laws made under the full enjoyment of equal civil rights 
throughout the whole community coming under such laws ; and in the social 
circle only by the same inviolable right in others.” 
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You can as urgently claim the liberty to perform all your civil 
duties as the liberty to enjoy all your civil rights. The two must 
be sought at the same time and by the same methods. They 
should never be divided. You must feel and declare yourself no 
longer the nation’s, much less any political party’s, still less your 
old master’s, mere nursling; but one bound by the duties of citi- 
zenship to study, and actively to seek, all men’s rights, and the 
public welfare of the nation, and of every lesser community— 
State, county, city, village—to which he belongs. Nothing else 
can so hasten the acquisition of all your rights as for you to make 
it plain that your own rights and welfare are not all you are striv- 
ing for, but that you are, at least equally with the white man, 
the student of your individual duty toward every public ques- 
tion in the light of the general good. Holding this attitude, you 
can make many things clear, concerning the cause of civil rights, 
that greatly need to be made so. For instance, that this cause 
is not merely yours, but is a great, fundamental necessity of all 
free government, in which every American citizen is interested, 
knowing that they who neglect to defend any principle of lib- 
erty may well expect to lose its substance. Or, for another in- 
stance, that the demand for equal civil, including political, nights 


is by nomeansa demand for supremacy, much less for the suprem- 
acy of one race over another. Or, again, that this demand is not 
for a share in the popular power by a mass knowing and caring 


nothing about the popular welfare. Or, vet again, that it is not 
the demand of an irresponsible herd deaf to the counsels of its 
own intelligent few and of any other. Or, that the demand for 
equal unpolitical civil rights is not that public indecency and 
unrespectability enjoy all the rights of decency and respecta- 
bility, but that mere color be not made the standard of public 
decency and respectability. Or, that equality in these unpoliti- 
cal civil rights is urged, not for the difference in comfort, but 
for the effect upon the inward character of those qualified to 
enjoy it, and for its power to awaken, even in those yet with- 
out them, aspirations that should not be lacking in the mind 
of any citizen. Or, lastly, you can make it clear that the Negro 
is not the morally and mentally nerveless infant he was fifteen 
years ago. 
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But there is a negative side to what the Negro may do. 

4. You can proclaim what you do not want. We have 
already implied this in what goes just before. There are tens of 
thousands of intelligent people who to-day unwittingly exagger- 
ate the demands made by and in behalf of the Negro into a vast 
and shapeless terror. Neither he, his advocates, nor his opponents 
have generally realized how widely his claims have been, some- 
times by and sometimes without intention, misconstrued. He 
needs still to make innumerable reiterations of facts that seem to 
him too plain for repetition; as, for example, that he does not 
want “Negro supremacy,” or any supremacy save that of an 
intelligent and upright minority, ruling, out of office, by the 
sagacity of their counsels and their loyalty to the common good, 
and in office by the choice of the majority of the whole people; 
that, as to private society, he does not want any man’s com- 
pany who does not want his; or that, as to suffrage, he does 
not want to vote solidly, unless he must in order to maintain 
precious rights and duties denied to, and only to, him and all 
his. 

There is another thing which the Negro must learn to say, and 
feel, that he does not want. It is hard for a white man to name 
it, for it is principally the fault of white men that it is hard for 
the Negro to say it. It is our—the white man’s-—fault that the 
only even partial outlet for the colored man from a menial pub- 
lic status, in the eyes of the white man, is political office. Even 
when he attains a learned profession he attains no such consider- 
ation as he gains in political office, superficial and tawdry though 
it be. Yet, self-regard has grown; scholarly callings win for him 
more and more regard from both whites and blacks; in the 
whole national mind the idea has wonderfully grown—scarcely 
current at all when the Negro began his political life—that pub- 
lic office is not the legitimate spoils of party and the legitimate 
reward of mere partisan loyalty and activity, to be apportioned, 
pro rata, to each and every race, class, and clique among the par- 
tisan victors ; and the time has come when ‘the Negro, for his own 
interest, must learn to say: “ My full measure of citizenship I 
must and will have; but I yield no right of public office or 
emolument to any man because he is white, nor claim any 
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because I am black; and I do not want any office that does not 
want me.” Such an attitude will win better rewards than the 
keeping of doors and sweeping of corridors. 

But it is equally important to say that there are other things 
for the negro to do that must by no means be either negative or 
passive. 

You must keep your vote alive. This means several things. 
It means that, without venality or servility, you must hold your 
vote up for the honorable competitive bid of political parties. 
A vote which one party can count on, as a matter of course, and 
the opposite party cannot hope to win at any price, need expect 
nothing from either. In no campaign ought the Negro to know 
certainly how he will vote before he has seen both platforms and 
weighed the chances of their words being made good. You will 
never get your rights until the white man does not know how 
you are going to vote. You must let him see that the “ Negro 
vote” can divide whenever it may, and come together solidly 
again whenever it must. 


Keeping your vote alive means, also, that while to be grateful 
is right and to be ungrateful is base, you must nevertheless stop 


voting for gratitude. The debts of gratitude are sacred, but no 
unwise vote can lighten them. A vote is not a free-will offering 
to the past; it is a debt to the present. 

Again, keeping your vote alive means voting on all ques- 
tions. What makes great parties if it be not the combination of 
men of various political interests consenting to concern them- 
selves in one another’s aims and claims for the better promotion 
of those designs in the order of their urgency and practicability ? 
Now, here is the negro charged, at least, with rarely—almost 
never—making himself seen or heard in any widespread interest 
except his own. Small wonder if other men do not more hotly 
insist upon his vote being cast and counted. The negro may be 
not the first or principal one to blame in this matter, but he is 
largely the largest loser. 

Last, keeping the vote alive means casting it. You must vote. 
You must practically recognize two facts, which if white men 
had not recognized in their own case long ago you would be in 
slavery still to-day: that there is an enormous value in having 
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votes cast; first, even though they cannot win; and, secondly, 
even though they are not going to be counted. A good cause 
and a stubborn fight are a combination almost as good as victory 
itself; better than victory without them; the seed of certain 
victory at last. Even if you have to cope with fraud, make it 
play its infamous part so boldly and so fast that it shall work its 
own disgrace and destruction, as many a time it has done before 
negroes ever voted. Vote! Cast your vote though taxed for it. 
Cast your vote though defrauded of it, as many a white man is 
to-day. Cast your vote though you die for it. Let no mancry, 
“ Liberty or blood ;” leave that for Socialists and Parisian mobs; 
but when liberty means duty, and death means one’s own extinc- 
tion, then the cry of “ Liberty or death” is a holy ery, and the 
man who will not make it his own, even in freedom is not free. 
Seek not to buy liberty with the blood either of friends or of 
enemies ; it is only men’s own blood at last that counts in the 
purchase of liberty. Whatever may have been the true phi- 
losophy for more ferocious times, this is the true philosophy for 
ours. Cast your votes, then, even though many of you die for 
it. Some of you have died, but in comparison how few; three 
hundred thousand white men poured out their blood to keep you 
bound, other three hundred thousand died to set you free, and 
still the full measure of American freedom is not yours. A 
fiftieth as much of your own blood shed in the inoffensive activ- 
ities of public duty will buy it. Keep your vote alive; better 
nine free men than ten half free. In most of the Southern 
States the negro vote has been diminishing steadily for years, to 
the profound satisfaction of those white men whose suicidal 
policy is to keep you in alienism. In the name of the dead, 
black and white, of the living, and of your children yet unborn, 
not as of one party or another, but as American freemen, vote! 
For in this free land the people that do not vote do not get and 
do not deserve their rights. 

5. And you must spend yourownmoney. No full use of the 
liberties you now have can be made without co-operation, how- 
ever loose that co-operation may have to be ; and no co-operation 
can be very wide, active, or effective without the use of money. 
This tax cannot be laid anywhere upon a few purses. Falling 
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upon many, it will rest too lightly to be counted a burden. 
White men may and should help to bear it; but if so, then all 
the more the negro must spend his own money. Half the amount 
now idled away on comparatively useless societies and secret 
orders will work wonders. 

Money is essential, especially for two matters. First, for the 
stimulation, publication, and wide distribution of a literature of 
the facts, equities, and exigencies of the negro question in all 
its practical phases. This would naturally include a constant 
and diligent keeping of the whole question pruned clear of its 
dead matter. From nothing else has the question suffered so 
much, at the hands both of friends and of foes, as from lack of 
this kind of attention. And, secondly, money is essential for 
the unofficial, unpartisan, prompt, and thorough investigation 
and exposure of crimes against civil and political rights. 

You must press the contest for equal civil rights and duties 
in your separate States. The claim need by no means be abated 
that the national government has rights and duties in the matter 
that have not yet been fully established ; but for all that you can 
urge the question’s recognition in State political platforms, and, 
having made your vote truly and honorably valuable to all 
parties, can bestow it where there is largest prospect of such 
recognition being carried into legislation and such legislation 
being carried into effect. 

There is a strong line of cleavage already running through 
the white part of the population in every southern State. On 
one side of this line the trend of conviction is toward the estab- 
lishment of the common happiness and security through the 
uplifting of the whole people by the widest possible distribution 
of moral effects and wealth-producing powers. It favors, for 
example, the expansion of the public-school system, and is 
strongest among men of professional callings and within sweep 
of the influence of colleges and universities. It antagonizes 
such peculiar institutions as the infamous convict-lease system, 
with that system’s enormous political powers. It condemns cor- 
rupt elections at home or abroad. It revolts against the absolut- 
ism of political parties. In a word, it stands distinctively for the 
New South of American ideas, including the idea of material 
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development, as against a New South with no ideas except that 
of material development for the aggrandizement of the few, and 
the holding of the whole Negro race in the South to a servile 
public status, cost what it may to justice, wealth, or morals. 
Let the Negro, in every State and local issue, strive with a daunt- 
less perseverance intelligently, justly, and honorably to make his 
vote at once too cheap and too valuable for the friends of justice 
and a common freedom to despise it or allow their enemies to 
suppress it. Remember, your power in the nation at large must 
always be measured almost entirely by your power in your own 
State. 

And, finally, you must see the power and necessity of indi- 
vidual thought and action. Itis perfectly natural that the Negro, 
his history being what it is, should magnify the necessity of co- 
operating in multitudinous numbers to effect any public result. 
He has not only been treated, but has treated himself too much, 
as amere mass. While he has too often lacked in his organ- 
ized efforts that disinterested zeal, or even that semblance of it 
which far-sighted shrewdness puts on, to insure wide and har- 
monious co-operation, he has, on the other hand, overlooked the 
power of the individual and the necessity of individual power to 
give power to numbers. 

You rightly think it atrocious that you should lose your vote 
by its fraudulent suppression. But what can your vote when 
counted procure you? Legislation? Possibly. But what can 
legislation procure you if it is contrary to public sentiment? 
And how are public sentiment and action, in the main, shaped? 
By the supremacy of individual minds; by the powers of intel- 
lect, will, argument, and persuasion vested by nature in a few 
individuals here and there, holding no other commission but 
these powers, and every such individual worth from a hundred to 
a hundred thousand votes. Without this element and without 
its recognition there is little effective power even in organized 
masses. Do not wait for the mass tomove. The mass waits for 
the movement of the individual, who cannot and will not wait 
for the mass. You may believe your powers to be, or they may 
actually be, humble; but even so, there are all degrees of leader- 
ship and need of all. There is a work to be done which it is not 
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in the nature of violence or votes or any mere mass power, 
organized or unorganized, to accomplish. 

An attempt has been made here to enumerate a few of its 
prominent features. They are things that the negro can do so 
profitably and honorably to all, of whatever race, class, or region, 
that no white citizen can justly refuse his public, active co-opera- 


tion. The times demand these things. The changes already 
going on in the South are just what call for promptness and vigor 
in this work, for they mark the supreme opportunity that lies in 
a formative stage of public affairs. What will the Negro do? 


G. W. CABLE. 
43 





SOURCES OF NATIONAL THRIFT. 


THE terms production, distribution, and consumption in- 
clude all the material interests embraced in the consideration of 
political economy. The nation which has within the limits of 
its territory the amplest facilities for producing the means of 
human sustenance and enjoyment, of transporting its native 
materials and the productions of its people with greatest speed 
and regularity and at least cost of labor per unit of measure- 
ment, and the enterprise and labor of whose people is so gener- 
ously rewarded that they are able freely to consume one an- 
other's productions, must lead all other nations in the race for 
intellectual, social, and industrial supremacy ; for, as has been 
tersely said, ‘‘ both the foundation and the limit of the growth 
of wealth are in the profitable exchange of products. Given that 
condition, it cannot grow too fast or too far.” This aphorism 
is a condensed statement of results possible of attainment by a 
nation in the enjoyment of the conditions just enumerated; 
for such a nation may produce and distribute among its people 
limitless wealth, and provide for all the reasonable desires of its 
citizens, without exacting exhausting labor from any. 

But it has been truly said that order is Heaven’s first law ; 
and history unites with nature in teaching that, whether we con- 
template the progress of civilization or of animal or vegetable 
life, symmetry is an inexorable pre-requisite to healthy develop- 
ment. Had the settlement and development of our country 
been harmonious and symmetrical, our civilization would long 
ere this have gone far toward realizing the dreams of Sir 
Thomas More and other Utopians. The extent of our territory, 
its geographical position, its topography, its climatic conditions, 
and the universality of its material resources, together with 
their convenient local distribution, betoken its vast productive 
capacity, and the facility with which its products may be applied 
to meet the demands of an ever-growing home market. 
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No people ever possessed so vast or richly endowed a coun- 
try, or one so happily situated for complete and symmetrical 
development. The harbors on the inland seas which bear the vast 
and ever-growing commerce of its northern border are ice-bound 
about five months in the year, and the country for whose produce 
they afford cheap. outlets during the remainder of the year is 
regarded as hyperborean by those who dwell near the broad sea 
from whose waters the Gulf Stream issues, and over whose sur- 
face summer breezes ever linger. Off its eastern and western 
shores are the world’s grandest highways of international trade 
The Pacific Ocean gives us a direct western route to the nations 
of the ancient Orient and the southern archipelago, and the 
Atlantic connects us with the peoples of western Europe, whose 
descendants we are, and whose energy, enterprise, and genius 
we possess by hereditary right. But these ocean highways are 
of greater value as the channels of our vast coastwise commerce 
and as fisheries; and the value of each of these interests rises 
further in national consideration when we take into account the 
opportunities they afford for the training of a volunteer navy. 

Our coastwise commerce, which is but part of our domestic 
trade, and does not appear in the statistics of international trade, 
exceeds in bulk the foreign trade of any other country, except 
perhaps Great Britain. The possibilities of its extension are 
inconceivable, as the Atlantic and Gulf States, with the Pacific 
States and Territories, may produce every vital element of man- 
ufacture. 

The natural wealth of the United States is marvelous, not 
only by reason of its magnitude and universality of kind, but 
for the veneficence with which it has been so distributed as to 
furnish employment and profit to the people of every section of 
the country. All the elements of life and manufacture are found 
distributed throughout our country in such relations as to stim- 
ulate a vast system of internal exchanges. The sense of mutual 
interdependence thus produced is our strongest bond of union. 

Nor is the topography of our country less remarkable. A 
clear idea of our climatic conditions cannot be conveyed by refer- 
ences to latitude and longitude, nor would the untraveled reader 
attain a conception of these conditions over any considerable 
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section of the country from writers who add considerations of 
altitude to those of latitude and longitude. Near the base of 
Pike’s Peak, within the limits of what, when I last visited the 
locality, was the village of Colorado Springs, is a small knoll 
which breaks the level of the plain. The elevation of this knoll 
is so slight that it would not attract observation but for its name 
—Mount Washington. This scarcely perceptible elevation is 
thus named because the children who avai: themselves of it as a 


playground are, when amusing themselves upon it, at the same 
elevation as the summit of the famous Mount Washington in 
New Hampshire, to which summer tourists carry their heaviest 


winter clothing as necessary to their proper enjoyment of the 
mountain wonders. The Colorado Mount Washington finds its 
daylight abridged by the early shadow of the bald summit of 
Pike’s Peak, which towers more than ten thousand feet above 
the namesake of New Hampshire's famous snow-clad mountain. 
Many of my readers will doubtless remember that that territorial 
exaggeration of Sicily, California, enjoys climatic conditions that 
are purely its own, under which rain falls but three months in 
the year; while Oregon, which bounds it on the north, has a cli- 
mate as moist as that of England, with rain or mist recurring 
on more than half the days of the year. Yet Oregon produces 
in open field, for more than half the year, all the berries and 
fruits which may be grown in the open air in England or the 
Middle States, and her people rarely see snow, except upon the 
summits of Hood or other of her mighty mountains. Again, in 
the Appalachian region of our southern States, the Cumberland 
Mountains of Kentucky and the Cumberland table-land of Ten- 
nessee have a summer climate like that of western New York, 
and a winter climate that is practically our northern Indian 
summer; while in the Great Smoky and Blue Ridge range of 
east Tennessee and the western Carolinas the elevated valleys 
have a climate like the Cumberland plateau, and the mountain 
tops reach into a temperature not rising above from sixty to 
seventy degrees in the heat of midsummer. And Anniston, a 
city that has risen as by magic near the lower spurs of the Blue 
Mountains in northern Alabama, has so equable and _ health- 
giving a climate that, though its famous inn is a favorite resort 
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for northern people during the winter, it is a summer rendez- 
vous for the families of those who grow cotton on the lowlands 
of Alabama and contiguous States. 

But, in addition to the effect upon our climate of our topo- 
graphical formation, we owe to it the vast system of navigable 
rivers which enrich every part of the country, except our trans- 
Mississippi mountain regions, and which, with our capacity for 
lake and coastwise traffic, furnish an effective check upon the 
rapacity of railroad corporations. Yet it is worthy of note that 
the topographical conditions which created these immense rivers 
provide natural gradients and the means of cheap construction 
of much of our railway system. The course of the rivers being 
the natural course of commerce, the railway finds its place on 
the slope or lowlands which mark the water-courses. It is, at 
least in part, to the light grades and means of cheap construction 
of railways thus afforded that our mileage, exclusive of extra 
track and sidings, amounts to more than one hundred and fifty 
thousand miles, or more than six times the circumference of the 
globe at the equator. In other words, our domestic commerce 
has required the construction of more than half the railroads in 
the world, and employs lines upon our soil longer than are the 
lines traversed by the vessels which bear England’s international 
commerce upon the sea. The rapid growth of our railroads in- 
dicates the advantage we find in home development, just as the 
presence of England’s ships in every port and sea of the world 
proves the insufficiency of her home foundation. 

While England is dependent upon other countries for food 
and materials for fabrication, in order that her people may be 
fed, clothed, and employed, the resources of our country are 
sufficient for all our needs in these respects, and our most profit- 
able market is found in the interchanges of our own productions 
between our own people. The accomplishment of these magnifi- 
cent results, which are unattainable by any other people, does 
not fully indicate the capacity of the American people for such 
achievements. These roads have been built without reference to 
the fact that profitable production and commerce must be sym- 
metrical, and in spite of the requirements of harmonious propor- 
tions. The gravest troubles that have afflicted us, and which 
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now beset us and threaten our future, are traceable to uneven 
growth. That they have not been greater and more frequent 
is due to the fact that our domain was so large, its wealth 
so varied and abundant, and so wholly undeveloped, that there 
was room for every sort of hurried growth. But interests 
became antagonistic just in proportion as they were brought 
into contact, by becoming large enough to demand improvised 
but imperative means of exchange. This was true of the growth 
of the cotton industry in the South, which, promising a monop- 
oly, was so rapid as to absorb all interests and effort, and to 
exclude all other development, the southern idea being that the 
export of cotton would enable that section to monopolize the 
commerce of the nation, and thus make the whole country 
tributary to the South. 

The growth of the West in agriculture has been marvelous, 
but contemporaneous growth in mining and manufactures has 
supplemented it largely, and by creating a home market has pre- 
vented much of the evil effect which must have followed more 
exclusive agricultural development. But, in spite of these miti- 


gating circumstances, the fact still stands that the undue produc- 
tion of wheat is creating unrest and poverty in the Northwest, 
as exclusive cotton culture arrested the growth and develop- 


ment of the South, reduced her people to poverty, and finally 
drove the cotton States into armed rebellion, because their great 
planters believed that, in the absence of the protective system, 
these States would command the commerce of the world. The 
truth of the matter is, that the people of the North are by far the 
largest consumers of southern cotton, working up vast quanti- 
ties of it in our factories, and importing much of that which, 
having been shipped to foreign countries, returns to us in fabrics 
which the unemployed people of the South, if provided with 
proper buildings and machinery, would manufacture near the 
fields on which the raw material is grown. 

The nation that produces wheat and cotton in excess of the 
demands of the market, competes with itself and cheapens its 
productions. So long as the supply is not in excess of fair 
market demand the producing nation may name the price of its 
productions ; but when it sends its surplus to markets already 
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glutted it not only cheapens the surplus thus sent, but reduces 
the price of the entire crop. 

That the mass of the population of the cotton States is 
steeped in poverty and illiteracy needs no demonstration ; but to 
tell the majority of northern and western people that the con- 
dition of our western grain-growers must, without further 
diversification of crops, inevitably deteriorate with each passing 
year, will excite surprise. Yet such is the fact, as is shown by 
the following table, compiled from official statistics, and presented 
to the Agricultural Committee of the House of Representatives 
by Mr. George O. Jones: 

Average Export Prices of Certain Commodities for the Fiscal Years from 1854 
to 1861 compared with 1885, 1886, and 1887. 


Corn per bushel. | Wheat per bushel. Cotton per pound. 


1854 to 1861 $0.75 $1.33 | $0.108 
1885, 1886, 1887 50, | 87 4, | 10 


Difference $0.24 4 | $0.45 4 | $0.08 


That the leading staple crops of the first agricultural country 
of the world should be steadily produced at an annually increas- 
ing rate of loss to their producers seems incredible. Such con- 
ditions may be forced upon conquered provinces and colonies 
governed by foreign powers, in disregard of the interest of the 
governed ; but they will not be long endured by a free people, 
who have intelligence enough to diminish these crops, by divert- 
ing to other occupations part of the land and labor employed in 
their production, thus reducing the sum of these crops, and en- 
larging the number of their consumers. This change of pursuits 
if made on as grand a scale as is readily possible, would, by in- 
creasing the symmetry of American industry, through its wider 
diversification, benefit the planting interest in other ways than 
by relieving it from the necessity of selling its crops at the un- 
remunerative prices established by an annual surplus. It would 
add to the supply of articles of use, comfort, and luxury, and, 
by increasing the interchanges of the home market, would 
lessen transportation charges upon their products. 
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But few of the readers of the Forum can be aware of the effect 

upon prices of commodities and the increase of traffic produced 
by the absorption of detached railroads by those of greater impor- 
tance, and the perfection of through lines. Mr. Edward Atkinson 
compiled a paper for the United States Consular Report for 
December, 1887, which is most impressive on this point. It 
shows that during the year 1865 the roads which he calls the 
food providers—the Pennsylvania, the Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne 
and Chicago, the New York Central and Hudson River, the Lake 
Shore and Michigan Southern, the Michigan Central, the Boston 
and Albany, and the New York, Lake Erie and Western Rail- 
roads—moved 11,151,701 tons, or that, in other terms, they moved 
1,654,324,000 tons one mile; and that twenty years later, or in 
1885, they moved 66,521,152 tons, or 11,331,306,000 tons one 
mile, an increase of about 500 per cent. in twenty years. Asa 
prediction of results to be attained, these figures would be re- 
garded as preposterous by the most enlightened railroad men of 
other nations, but as results achieved, they must be accepted as 
evidence of the immensity and profitableness of our home market. 
But the most startling statement in this connection comes as an 
arithmetical conclusion. It is that the traffic of 1885, at the 
charge of 1865, would have cost $328,607,874, while the actual 
charge was but $72,138,792—a difference of $256,469,082 in 
favor of the owners of the commodities carried by these roads. 
What proportion of this enormous reduction of cost is due to 
the determination with which Congress fostered the manufacture 
of Bessemer rails and enabled managers of roads to substitute 
steel for iron rails, or to improvements in the construction of 
rolling-stock and the material therefor, effected by aid of the 
protection given by Congress to every branch of the iron and 
steel industry, or to the increased volume of traffic which justi- 
fied reductions in rates of charge, I cannot say. But I am free 
to assert that to these three causes are attributable these enor- 
mous savings in the cost of transportation. 

This discussion of the necessity for more symmetrical devel- 
opment of our resources is demanded by its opportuneness. 
Just when our leading crops have ceased to be remunerative, 
great agricultural industries, adapted alike to the lowlands of 
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the Gulf States, the overflowed lands of Florida, and the wheat 
and corn fields of the West and Northwest, have become avail- 
able. The inauguration of the jute and ramie industry, including 
the manufacture of both these fibers, and of the growing of 
cane, beet, and sorghum, and their conversion into sugar, will 
largely reduce our foreign disbursements, assure to the planters 
of the South immense profits from the growth of two additional 
crops, and in an equal degree benefit the farmers of the West 
and Northwest, by enabling them to devote in part to sorghum 
and beets land now wholly devoted to corn and wheat. 
Unhappily for the American people and the power and honor 
of the nation, the decision of the question of the symmetrical 
and complete diversification of our industries rests, for the 
present, with the adherents of the late southern Confederacy. 
The eighth section of the first article of the Constitution of that 
Confederacy prohibited the laying of ‘‘any duties or taxes on 
importations from foreign nations, to promote or foster any branch 
of industry.” Five of the eight gentlemen whom Mr. Speaker 
Carlisle, after frequent consultations with President Cleveland, 
named as a junto to which the duties of the Committee on 
Ways and Means should be confided, had sworn to maintain 
and defend that Constitution; and Messrs. Mills, W. C. P. Breck- 
enridge, C. R. Breckenridge, Wilson, and Turner had, by serving 
in the Confederate army, shown their willingness to lay down 
their lives in behalf of a Constitution that would protect the 
South against the robberies inflicted by the protective system. 
The controversy between the national system of protection 
and the colonial system of free trade, as was shown in the 
Forum for June, 1888, in an article entitled “ Revolutionizing 
the Revenue System,” is as old as our government, and should 
be settled finally, pending the controversy aroused by the Presi- 


dent’s recent message, and the bill prepared in response to it by 
the congressional junto. How this can be done will be shown 
presently. But let me first refer to some proofs of the existence 
of conditions which subject us to unceasing agitation for the 
modification of our revenue system and which preclude the 
hope of general and continuous prosperity. 

Slavery never was the actual cause of dissension between the 
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North and South, though it was always resorted to as an avail- 
able pretext. In the opening chapter of “ Destruction and Re- 
construction,” by Richard Taylor, lieutenant-general in the 
Confederate army, the author says that “the Missouri compro- 
mise of 1820 was in reality a truce between antagonistic revenue 
systems, each seeking to gain the balance of power,” and that 
“the nullification movement in South Carolina was entirely 
directed against the tariff.” In the course of a letter to a north- 
ern friend, which was published, this same General Taylor said : 

‘* We made two great mistakes. Had we avoided them we should have 
conquered you. The first was, that we did not substantiaily destroy the pro- 
tective features of the tariff in the winter session of 1857 and 1858, by an act 
which provided a rapid sliding scale to free trade. . . . We could have 
passed such a law and held it tight on you till it closed the furnaces, workshops, 
woolen and cotton mills, and steel and bar-iron works of the whole North and 
West, and scattered your workmen over the prairies and Territories. When 
the war was ready for you, you would not have been ready for the war. You 
could not have armed and equipped and put in the field a large army, nor built 


a large navy. You would have been without supplies, machinery, and work- 
men, and you would have been without money and credit.” 


That it is the determination of the Democratic party, as at 
present organized in the executive and legislative departments 
of the government, to inflict upon the country the most fatal 
results that could flow from a sliding scale of tariff duties, is 
proven by the terms of the President’s message and the pro- 
visions of the Mills bill as it was given to Congress fresh from 
the hands of its framers. Its evident design was not to promote 
symmetry of production and the prosperity of the entire country, 
but to maintain the industries of the old South—cotton, rice, 
and sugar-growing—which may be conducted by unskilled and 
ignorant laborers, and to reduce the people of the North to the 
level of the masses of those of the South, by closing the “ fur- 
naces, workshops, woolen and cotton mills, steel and bar-iron 
works of the whole North and West.” 

General Bradley T. Johnson, one of the most eminent law- 
yers of Maryland, who is justly entitled to the honor he holds, 
the presidency of the Maryland Confederate Society, because, 
like the Messrs. Breckenridge, he was not summoned to the Con- 
federate ranks by the call of his State, but made war upon his 
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State while endeavoring to dismember the Union, neither Mary- 
land nor Kentucky having seceded, this General Johnson, on 
the 6th of June last, upon the occasion of decorating the graves 
of Confederate soldiers, delivered an address, in which he said: 

‘*The South is progressing. She is not dead. These old Confederate sol- 
diers and their descendants elect ninety out of every hundred congressmen, 
thirty-four of the United States senators, and the President of the United 
States. The government of the United States is controlled by Confederate 
soldiers. It is always the case that when you get into a position to command 
respect you will get respect. These old Confederate soldiers are not idle. 
Their work for twenty-six years in government, in railroads, and in industrial 
enterprises of all sorts is making itself felt all over this land. In 1890 Texas 
will send twenty-five men to Congress. The anxiety will be then, not who can 
carry New York in the election, but who can win in Texas.” 


These views, maintained with disastrous results through 
the first century of our history, must not be permitted to mar 
another century of our national life. The time has come when 
the controversy must be settled, as it can be, without violence 
and with great profit to the people of the country. The 
process by which this result can be attained is simple, peace- 
ful, and beneficent. It is still true, as it was when Joshua 
was “old and stricken in years,” that “there remaineth yet 
very much land to be possessed.” Fortunately, much of this 
land, lying east of the Mississippi and south of the Potomac 
and Ohio, is undeveloped, and may be purchased at what, in 
comparison with its vast stores of natural wealth, are but nomi- 
nal prices. Whoever will study the geographical position, the 
topography, and the incalculable natural wealth in fuel, tim- 
ber, ores, earths, and other resources of Kentucky, and compare 
them with the prices asked for the land in or on which this 
wealth slumbers or decays, will see that it needs but an influx of 
population, capital, energy, and intelligence, such as went to the 
Pacific Coast between 1849 and 1856, to create from these store- 
houses of raw materials accumulations of wealth such as the 
mines of California yielded, but which, under the revenue tariffs 
of 1846 and 1857, was exported to pay foreigners for commodi- 
ties which we could have made at home. 

What has been said of Kentucky is equally true of Tennes- 
see, Alabama, Georgia, the Carolinas, and the Virginias; and 
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when northern enterprise shall realize the placers and bonanzas 
it may acquire in any of these States, two questions—free trade 
and the race question—which agitate the South will settle 
themselves peaceably and forever. The race issue will be 
settled by constantly increasing disparity of numbers, and by 


the unwillingness of the growing millions of the white popula- 
tion of the South to pretend, as is now pretended, to dread the 
supremacy of the comparatively few colored people who will find 
prosperity and contentment in the diversified and lucrative em- 
ployments opened to them by the development of their country. 


The argument on this subject was briefly presented by Mr. 
George B. Cowlam of Knoxville, Tennessee, in a letter he did 
me the honor to address me on the 11th of last February, from 
which I submit the following extract, commending it to the care- 
ful consideration of every southern man who hopes to see the 
South in the enjoyment of all the refinements known to man, 
and happy in its own teeming prosperity. 


‘The great contest, which has steadily gone on since the Missouri Com- 
promise, between the national policy of home development on the one side, 
and the colonial policy of exchanging the raw products of agriculture for for- 
eign maaufactures on the other side, can never be decided by letters or 
speeches or party platforms or general elections. Not even legislation, or 
the still higher arbitrament of arms, can settle an economic question of such 
magnitude. Standing alone all these forces can produce nothing more stable 
than a record written upon sand; excepting, always, the costs and losses of 
the struggle which still goes on. 

‘* The national cause has advanced because behind its skirmish line of pub- 
lic discussion, printer’s ink, legislation, and armed hosts has marched a sup- 
porting column of the invincible forces of modern progress—steam engines and 
machinery, the railroad, the mill, the factory, the furnace, and the mine—or- 
ganizing the division of labor and the profitable exchange of its products, and 
permanently occupying and holding the ground won. And this is the only 
force that can hold the ground. 

‘*Tbe tramp ships and tramp cargoes of England, hunting every nook and 
corner of the earth for a market for her surplus, illustrates better than any 
words can do the colonial policy on the one side. The investment of capital 
from every part of the civilized world, and notably from England, in Ameri- 
can railways, mills, mines, and furnaces, illustrates the value and advantage 
of compact national development on the other side. Profit is the first law of 
trade, and that English capital seeks investment in American enterprises is a 
better proof of what they really think of our national policy than the utter- 
ances of the Cobden Club.” 
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The philosophy of Mr. Cowlam is indisputable, and the cap- 
italists, miners, and manufacturers of the North should hasten 
to apply it to the South, and especially to the southern Appa- 
lachian plateaus and mountains which, though literally gorged 
with the elements of all the diverse manufactures known to our 
age, and with natural gradients for railroads parallel with the 
water-courses which drain their surface, are yet a wilderness and 
inaccessible to population—the one element necessary to trans- 
mute their crude materials into forms of utility and beauty. 

While England and her European rivals are striving to cre- 
ate markets for their surplus productions by conquest and the 
establishment of colonies and trading-posts among remote and 


widely separated families of semi-barbarians, these undeveloped 


mountain regions of our own country contain native wealth suf- 
ficient to enable the southern States east of the Mississippi to 
sustain a population greater than that of our whole country to- 
day, and to afford remunerative markets for the surplus produc- 
tions of every section of the country. By the employment of 
our manual, mechanical, and scientific means of production in 
their industries, including “furnaces, workshops, woolen and cot- 
ton mills, and steel and bar-iron works,” which were enumerated 
by General Richard Taylor as essential to the maintenance of 
national life, the people of these mountain States will settle for- 
ever the question of our reduction to commercial dependence, 
by demanding such duties on imports as will defend their labor 
and capital against fatal foreign assaults. 

The railroad mileage of this portion of the South has more 
than doubled since 1879. Yet it is but about 25,000 miles, and 
includes but one mile of railroad to each twenty-three square 
miles of territory, while the northern States east of the Missis- 
sippi have a mile of road to each seven square miles. To make 
the railroad mileage of the two regions equal, will require the 
building of 54,000 miles of new road. What a field for north- 
ern capital, enterprise, energy, culture, religion, and patriotism 
does the contemplation of these figures suggest ! 


WILuiAM D. KELLEY. 
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THE Inter-State Commerce Law forbids one railway to charge 
openly or by device, 

“‘any person . . . a greater or less compensation for any service ren- 
dered . . . inthe transportation of passengersor property . . . than 


itcharges . . . anyotherperson . . . fora like and contemporaneous 
service.” 


This was to secure equal and stable rates) When the same 
law deals with the same competitive traffics transported by two 
or more rival carriers, it says it shall be unlawful 

‘*to enter into any contract, agreement, or combination, for the pooling of 


freights of competing railroads, or to divide between them . . . the earn- 
ings of such railroads.” 


This prohibition stimulates two or more carriers to make un- 
equal and unstable rates, because all routes are not alike in 
facility. 

A law which requires uniform and non-discriminating rates 
on one line and legalizes diverse rates on various lines, is incon- 
sistent, and tends to produce the discriminations its text prohibits. 
The inconsistency results from legislative lack of knowledge of 
the vast problem, from political timidity, and from the mistaken 
idea that railway competition can be regulated by the mercantile 
laws governing the sales of corn or sugar. If the public interest 
requires one line to charge reasonable and just rates alike to all, 
why should various rates prevail over different lines for like serv- 
ice? If the ajl-rail rate on grain from Chicago to New York 
be 25 cents per 100 pounds by some routes and 15 cents by 
others, the preferences and discriminations forbidden by the act 
ensue to individuals and localities precisely as if the same two 
rates existed simultaneously on one railway, because the cheap- 
est railway cannot carry all the traffic. Furthermore, if two 
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railways, short distances apart, have different local freight rates 
based on their different through rates, the local patrons paying 
the highest rates suffer most, because they cannot avail them- 


selves of competing roads. This is not a fanciful suggestion. 
The rates of the Burlington route between Chicago and St. 
Paul, as I write, range from 40 cents for first class to 74 cents on 
the lowest class, and apply also to intermediate freights. A 
second line charges the same low through rates, but keeps up its 


former local rates. On yet other and shorter lines, the rates are 
from 60 cents to 12} cents between the same points, applicable 
to both through and local tonnage. The law justifies these 
three policies, but every public interest would be promoted if 
the same through and local charges were maintained on all those 
lines through a pool as formerly. In this foundation principle 
the pool was more just than is the law. 

Were one railway capable of transporting all the tonnage 
passing both ways between New York and Chicago, the law 
requires that its charges should be uniform for like services, 
There being eight competing lines, the law says that if they con- 
tract to secure equal rates by a pool, they shall be estopped, but 
they may collect the same charges by other means. Can legis- 
lative inconsistency go farther? The public interest clearly 
requires, whether there be one, two, or eight lines between 
Chicago and New York, that their rates be uniform, or at least 
that the differences existing between them shall be published, 
because shippers must know transportation charges as they 
know the rates of exchange or the market values of commod- 
ities. The rates of transportation must also be pre-determined 
in order to be published under the law. Conference, concilia- 
tion, and reconciliation must therefore provide for differences 
of judgment prior to issue and publication. If the eight lines 
declined such conference and each issued a tariff based on 
individual judgment, resulting in eight different through rates 
and eight bases for local rates under the long and short haul 
clause of the law, the mercantile public would be thrown into 
confusion, and would promptly and justly protest. Senator 
Cullom’s committee anticipated this contingency, and said in the 
report which accompanied its first bill: 
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‘* A basis of fixed rates would seem to depend upon a general pre-deter- 
mination of the rates to be established by the carriers interested. It seems 
necessary, therefore, to leave a way open by which such agreements can be 
made, in order to avoid the constant friction that would otherwise be occa- 
sioned.” 


The people nevertheless believe that if the New York Central 
and Pennsylvania Railroads covenant to maintain the same com- 
petitive freight rates jointly which each is required to maintain 
separately, there is a monopolistic act or tendency. In what 
manner an agreement to pool reasonable rates between two or 
more great routes can result in public injury has never been 
shown by antagonists of pooling, nor have they ever indicated 
wherein lies the difference between other pledges to maintain 
rates, if observed, and the use of the requisite pool procedure to 
carry those pledges into practical, honest, and permanent effect. 

It is the rates alone which form the marrow of the commer- 
cial transaction. If 50 cents is a just and reasonable transpor- 
tation charge per barrel on flour from Chicago to New York, 
exacted alike by all carriers, in what manner does it concern or 
injure the public if an agreed division of that sum is made be- 
tween the same carriers? This query has never been answered. 
Good legal minds go farther, and believe that after the proceeds 
of reasonable rates have reached the treasuries of the carriers, 
payments therefrom to adjust pool balances are not illegal. 
Judge Deady, of Oregon, concentrated this view in the following 
dictum : 

‘It is not apparent how a division of the earnings of two roads can con- 


cern or affect the public, so long as the rate of transportation on them is 
reasonable.” 


As to the opening of new lines: if, where two railways 
already existed, a third one, built between the same points, 
agrees that, instead of reducing and antagonizing the former 
just rates, it will accept, say, one-fourth the proceeds derived 
from all the traffic, at the rates before prevailing, wherein lies 
the injury to the public? The three lines will surely divide 
the traffic in some proportions as the result of public patronage ; 
why not divide it in fixed proportions, decided both by public 
use and railway facilities and agreement? The mere construc- 
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tion of a third line cannot make the former reasonable rates 
of two carriers unreasonable. The rates are rather juster than 
before, because capital, invited by law, gives the two cities the 
facilities of three lines for no compensation over the sums the 
first two lines would have received for a lesser service. There 
is no inherent or abstract public right which requires that 
reasonable rates shall be reduced as the number of railways is 
increased; and if the rates remain the same and reasonable, 
why should they not be administered by a pool as well as by 
any other method? 

The only answer is that the principle of pools is widely 
misunderstood. Senator Platt defined a pool sharply in the 
Senate debate : 


“What isa pool? . . . Itis simply an agreement between competing 
railroads to apportion the competitive business; that and nothing more.” 


Pools sought to divide the actual carriage of competitive 
tonnage among the various lines substantially as the public had 
done before, and adjusted any inequalities by the transfer of 
tonnage, or money, or both. They provided for uniform and 
non-discriminating rates by all lines. They consolidated the 
facilities of the united railways, as if they were one enlarged 
railway carrying the tonnage of a community as one firm. 


They allowed all lines to use all cars, especially replacing one 
line with another in time of casualty. It was co-operative rail- 
way confederation, serving a community with combined and 
increased facilities, and relative peace succeeded states of strife, 
wherein rival railways resorted to various rates and reprehensi- 
ble devices to secure uncertain instead of fixed parts of the same 
aggregate tonnage. 


That discriminations continued under pools is true, but pool- 
ing did not cause them. Nor can it be denied that both old 
and new companies, in order to increase their pooled apportion- 
ments of tonnage, frequently resorted to rebates, openly re- 
duced rates, fictitious weights, ete. New lines especially, being 
usually at first deficient in terminal facilities, tracks, sidings, 
equipment, etc., as compared with older ones, could not secure 
the business at equal rates, and resorted to these devices. All 

44 
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this was, however, in violation of every pool agreement ever 
made; and the managers who practiced such methods then are 
the first to violate now the Inter-State Law by other equally rep- 
rehensible discriminations or devices. Certain it is that the law 
has not stopped them. They flourish unregulated by statute 
now, whereas the pools were gradually restraining the evils and 
removing the causes that incited them. 

All these injurious practices were called ‘ competition,” by 
theorists and the recipients of forbidden favors, and the moldy 
proverbs that “competition is the life of trade,” and that “through 
competition people get their rights,” were invoked to support 
the shallow plea that pools should not be legalized. Messrs. 
Allen G. Thurman, E. B. Washburne, and Thomas M. Cooley 
said of railway rivalry in their report, as an advisory railway 
commission : 

** A species of railway competition has prevailed from time to time which 
has brought satisfaction to few persons, and which has resulted in inequalities 
and disorders greatly detrimental to trade. . . . The mere statement of 
these results is sufficient to show that this is not what in other business is 


known and designated as competition. Competition is the life of trade, but 
this is its destruction.” 


Mr. Nimmo, chief of statistics, said of these contests: 


‘* During the struggles referred to, success waited upon intrigue and false 
representations. The freight agents deceived the merchants and the merchants 
deceived the freight agents.” 


Senator Cullom’s committee said of this phase: 


‘*If competition is to have full sway, as it does now, the constant changes 
it would necessitate would render it impossible to maintain fixed rates.” 


The astute remarks of Judge, afterward Senator, Howe, 
upon competition, are incisive: 


‘*T believe universal observation will attest that for the last quarter of a 
century competition in trade has caused more individual distress, if not more 
public injury, than the want of competition. Indeed, by reducing prices below 
or raising them above values, as the nature of the trade prompted, competition 
has done more to monopolize trade or secure exclusive advantages in it than 
has been done by contract.” 


The unthinking do not reflect that railway rivalry differs es- 
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sentially from mercantile competition. The Broadway merchant 
does not sell at the prices of the dealer in the same wares in 
the Bowery, yet in their just differences lie the economies of 
the poor and the luxuries of the rich. This differs from rail- 
way competition. The rates of the best railways are in large 
part determined by those of the poorer ones. The sale prices 
of some commodities in Baltimore and Boston have small influ- 
ence on those at New York for the same articles, but the trans- 
portation rates to and from all those cities are so intimately 
related to each other that they must bear fixed relations. More- 
over, the railways must compete with the water avenues, and 
these also irrevocably keep railway rates down to reasonable 
standards. 


Mercantile axioms, therefore, have little practical application 
to the rate of railway transportation. Commerce is a barter, 
which constantly risks losses in the hopes and calculations of 
profit. Railway rates cannot be so based and changed. Trade 
is uncertainty. Railway rates should be certainties. There 
may b2 a proper difference of $1 per barrel between the price at 


which the same flour is sold in Avenue A and on Fifth Avenue, 
but this does not justify the same or any difference in the rates 
for transporting the same flour. Railway rates should be alike 
to rich and poor for a like service. 

Railway pools have from this misconception been regarded 
by the people as appliances to restrict due rivalry and enhance 
rates. Witness these figures in refutation. When the Trunk 
Line pool went into effect in New York, in July, 1877, the west- 
ward rates from New York to Chicago on the four classes of 
merchandise were $1, 80 cts., 60 cts., and 45 cts. per 100 pounds. 
In the reverse direction they were $1.20, 90 cts., 70 cts., 70 cts., 
70 cts., and 25 cts. At the present time they are, in both direc- 
tions, 75 cts., 65 cts., 50 cts.. 35 cts., 30 cts., and 25 cts. 

Not only have the rates been thus reduced, but business has 
increased. The westward tonnage of New York city increased 
from 715,808 tons in 1877 to 1,125,417 tons in 1886, those being 
the first and last years of that pool. Corresponding gains 
appear from the other seaboard cities westbound. Not an alle- 
gation of the opponents of pools was verified by the facts at 
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those points; because rates went down, charges were more uni- 
form and tonnage increased. Such results prove either that 
those pools did not seek to maintain former charges, or could not. 
Whichever of these conclusions is reached, the public would 
seem to incur no risk in giving legal sanction to a plan under 
which their charges were reduced and their trade enlarged. 

The essential mutual carrying question, therefore, is not how 
the railways shall divide their tonnage or money, but in what 
manner shall like and just rates be made stable and non-prefer- 
ential and industrial development be encouraged. Professor 
Hadley, of Yale, says on this point: 

‘‘To the business community, regularity and publicity of rates are more 
important than mere average cheapness. Business can adjust itself to high 


rates easier than to fluctuating ones, and railroad competition of necessity 
makes rates fluctuate.” 


Public benefits rarely accompany spasmodic reductions in carry- 


ing rates, but such reductions injure the shareholders, who are 
entitled to the first justice in the administration of their prop- 
erties. The public is not entitled to less than reasonable rates, 
even though such rates should yield large profits. If carriers are 
legally restricted in the public interest from charging more than 
just rates, they should be similarly restricted in a like publi: 
interest from charging less than reasonable rates. They should, 
in other words, be assured the legal enjoyment of just rates. 
The law itself says carriers shall not charge “ more or less.” 
Fluctuating rates must rise as much above reasonable charges 
as they may have fallen below them, in order to produce the 
profit to which railway investors are justly entitled. To deny 
this is to defend the principle of confiscation. The public, per 
contra, is entitled to stable, reasonable, through and local rates. 
I believe legalized pools to be the best agencies-to attain these 
ends. In England they have been called “ joint purses,” and have 
been sanctioned and administered through the Clearing House 
and under the supervision of the Board of Trade. The French 
Government restrains railways in one territory from entering 
districts assigned to others. In Germany the government pur- 
chase of railways has resulted in uniform charges and an assign- 
ment of the most direct traffic to each. In Belgium the same 
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policy is pursued. No pools in this country ever sought to 
go so far as all this, but if American railways were under state 
management the government would be compelled to restrict the 
senseless competition the law not only permits but fosters. 
Government would then require like rates for like services by 
all lines. It would also require traffic sent by the most direct 
lines, as it now forwards the mails. It would probably district 
the country, and would not permit freight to go, for instance, 
from New York to St. Paul via St. Louis, though so-called com- 
petition now claims that this should be permitted, with rates 
even lower than by the more direct routes, to compensate for the 
longer distance. Certainly the government would not make its 
lowest charges over the longest lines, nor permit the manager 
of one district to disturb the rates in another. 

The nation enforces equal customs dues, internal-tax regu- 


lations, export rebates, and postage, although discriminations 
exist which are justifiable in view of uniformity. The gov- 
ernment will take a letter by the carrier system from a resi- 
dence in New York and deliver it at another in San Francisco, 
for two cents, but it requires correspondents to walk to and from 
post-offices thirty miles apart in New Jersey, while charging in 


the latter instance, for less terminal and carrying cost and one- 
fiftieth the distance, as much as it charges in the former. It 
makes a loss in one case and a gain in the other, and averages 
them over a national area. The government does not every- 
where pay railways the same rate for carrying the mails, but 
the postage is uniform. The cost of collecting customs is not 
everywhere the same, but the duties are. These principles must 
have some fair recognition when railways practice them. 

The public took relatively small risks in railway build- 
ing. The city of Chicago never subscribed to railway con- 
struction, yet witness its enormous obligations to railroads. The 
public clamored for railways until they got them, and now clamor 
perhaps more loudly against them. Town, county, and State 
bonuses were offered to secure their construction ; but, the roads 
once secured, legislation, forgetful of their benefits, restricts 
them as it restricts no other ventures, until at present the rights 
of railways seem narrowing to those of protest and loss. 
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The law also enables large forwarders to concentrate their 
traffics, to depress rates, and to induce a senseless railway strife 
from which they reap harvests. If railways charge only reason- 
able rates, they should have the right to maintain them by a 
pool if necessary. If the rates are alleged to be unreasonable, 
the courts and the Inter-State Commission can decide that aver- 
ment as well under pools as under their prohibition. If, say, five 
large shippers of one commodity may combine to force all their 
traffic over one or more railways which reduce rates to meet 
their views, why should not five railways pool, without increase 
of rates, to prevent those unjustifiable reductions, and the losses 
and wrongs to investors and shareholders? Should the right of 
combination exist only as against railways? One railway may, 
perhaps, carry an entire traffic more cheaply than can eight rail- 
ways dividing it equitably, but the States and the government 
having chartered, recognized, and stimulated the eight railways, 
they are each entitled to reasonable shares of the traffic at equal 
rates. Why, therefore, should not the law say to shippers as it 
does to the railways : “ Traffic shall not be carried at unreasonably 
low rates any more than at unreasonably high rates. Unreason- 
ably high rates affect shippers unjustly ; unreasonably low rates 
affect investors, labor, and public credit unjustly. One invites 
industrial disaster, the other monetary disaster; both are public 
injuries. If we regulate one, the other too must receive just 
attention. We forbid railway owners to combine to the public 
injury, and we will with even-handed justice forbid shippers to 
combine to injure the interests of railway owners, or railways to 
injure each other, by senseless strife below reasonable rates.” 

I know that this is carrying public equity to a higher 
plane than legislators reach under the musketry of ballots, 
but it is not the less equity. When legislators shall be moved 
or restrained by public danger, a financial crash, stagnation of 
trade, injury to public credit abroad and at home, poverty of 
investors, and the like, from longer voting away vested or 
just rights, the public pendulum may perhaps swing as justly 
toward conservation as now unjustly toward confiscation. That 
it has already swung too far toward the latter is proven by the 
evolution of transportation. The stage-coach, the Cumberland 
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wagon, and the canal-boat restricted the distribution of our prod- 
ucts within the limited circumferences of their deliveries. The 
vestibuled train, the express company, and the magnificent sys- 
tem of internal railway freight transportation we now possess 
have extended the nation’s commercial touch to the shores and 
marts of new worlds, but the national benefits will be changed 
to the hurt of the commonwealth if the unjust conditions now 
sought to be legally forced upon railways are not arrested by 
justice. 

The first American railway charter was granted in 1826. 
As late as 1830 the longest railway in the world was in South 
Carolina. The railway mileage of the Union at the close of 
1886 was 134,817* or 137,986 miles.t Grant’s “ Atlas” gives 
the railway mileage of all Europe, added to that of Australia, 
Egypt, and Brazil, as 130,962 miles in 1886. Our rates for 
rail carriage averaged but about one-half the rates in those coun- 
tries. The railway rates which were heralded less than thirty 
years ago in public celebrations and orations as opening new 
empires in our arable area are now regarded as extortionate and 
monopolistic. Witness the following. The Governor of New 
York said in his message for 1860: 

**T cannot doubt either the wisdom or the justice of imposing, for a few 
years, a moderate toll per ton, during the season of navigation, upon all freight 


passing over railroads competing with the canals, or of requiring these roads 
to pay an equivalent in money annually into the treasury.” 


The New York “ Times” of September 3, 1859, called the car- 
riage of through freight by rail a “ railroad conspiracy ;” and the 
New York “ Herald” of November 8, 1859, said that 

“columns upon columns of replies from prominent men of all parties in all 
sections of the State now triumphantly vindicate the justice of the alarm 


sounded by the ‘ Herald’ for rescuing the canals from the danger with which 
they are threatened.” 


A State convention held in Syracuse in December, 1858, resolved 


“To recommend the passage of a law by the next legislature which shall 
confine the railroads of this State to the business for which they were originally 
created.” 


* Grant’s ‘* Atlas.” + Poor’s ‘‘ Railway Manual” for 1887, 
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At the height of this agitation the average freight rate of the 
New York Central Railroad was 3.187 cents per ton per mile. 

Poor, for 1886, gives the average railway charge per ton per 
mile in the United States at 1.042 cents, the total weight carried 
in 1886 at 482,245,254 tons, and the weight moved one mile 
at 52,802,070,529 tons. It is difficult to realize what this dif- 
ference of charge means on the tonnage cited. The actual 
reduction of 2.145 cents per ton per mile equaled over one thou- 
sand and one hundred millions of dollars on the tonnage of 
1836. Stated otherwise, the gross freight earnings of the rail- 
ways of the United States in 1886 were $550,359,054.* Had 
the rates obtaining in 1857 been charged in 1886, this sum would 
have been nearly three times as great, or one thousand one 
hundred and ten millions of dollars more than the enormous 
amount cited. This reduction was made while pools existed, 
and notwithstanding the allegation that railways used all the 
machinery they could invent, and all the legislative protection 
they could invoke to preserve their rates, “charge what the 
traffic would bear,” etc. 

It passes belief that the Empire State thus recorded itself 
less than thirty years ago. State legislation sought then to 
advance an average railway rate of 3; cents per ton per mile in 
1859 by adding canal tolls to rail rates to preserve the State 
monopoly. The nation now legislates as if the railways were 
oppressive monopolies because they charge one-third of that 
sum. When it is realized that the total State debts at the 
close of 1886 aggregated but $1,830,529,000, the saving to the 
people in this reduction of railway freight rates alone, not 
including the large reduction in passenger fares, is more appar- 
ent. The question may therefore again reasonably be asked, in 
view of these striking results, Wherein has lain or now lies 


the danger to the rights, equities, or commerce of the people, 
from the evolution of transportation through natural causes and 
through pools? 

In every other calling an investor reaps permanent harvests 
from courage, sagacity, and means, if put into fortunate ventures. 
The corporate shareholder may be ruined at any time by adverse 


* Poor’s ‘* Manual.” 
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legislation. Railway rates are restricted by legislation, but 
labor and supply charges are enhanced by its tendencies. Our 
railways were built, as our frontier advanced, in short sections, 
because funds were meager and rewards doubtful. The phenom- 
enal national development alone made them profitable despite 
periodical losses and periods of stagnation. Through rates were 
then made up of various local charges. Not only were the 
through competing lines at war with each other, but the sec- 
tions of the same through lines were discordant. Out of this 
condition, which was a public hurt, came the purchase of small 
lines by larger ones, then consolidetion and unity. All this 
has been heralded for years as a menace to public good, yet 
quicker time, better facilities, lower rates, western development, 
and the control of foreign markets, resulted in every instance. 
Reduced rates have invariably followed increased and amalga- 
mated railway capitalization, and with a rapidity not before 
known in the world, until transportation charges in the dis- 
trict between the Missouri River and the Atlantic average to- 
day about one-half the charges in the older countries of Europe. 
At the same time land values have increased far beyond the 
values of the securities of the railways that enhanced them. 
While conferring these vast public benefits, they are assailed as 
more monopolistic to-day than a decade ago. Rates in many 
parts of the country still have this downward tendency. Where 
it is not natural, legislation spurs it. There must be a stop 


somewhere, but lowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, and the public in 


general seem to consider it farther away than teu years ago. 
Whenever and wherever reasonable standards have been reached, 
pools should be restored to give these rates stability, and rail- 
way clearing-houses should be legalized so that they could sue 
and be sued and enforce their agreements. 

The public, then, has every reason to ask that, if the right 
to pool be restored, it shall be surrounded by the checks and 
safeguards the public interest may require to prevent abuse. 
Aside from the water competition of the St. Lawrence, the 
Mississippi, the Gulf, and the ocean, there should be the 
judicial power of just regulation, as in the power to suspend 
the long and short haul clause of the act, to prevent excessive 
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rates. The final purpose of this article is, therefore, to urge the 
restoration of pooling in manner substantially as follows: 

Pool contracts shall be submitted in detail, as executed, to 
the Inter-State Commission, together with the schedule of the 
rates to be charged thereunder, and any and all amendments 
of text, conditions, or charges. If the Commission finds that 
such contracts contain nothing opposed to public policy, and 
no indications appear that the rates are unreasonable, un- 
just, or discriminating, the Commission may authorize such 
pools put into effect, reserving, however, the right to suspend 
or cancel them at its option, if practices are resorted to there- 
under calculated to destroy this harmony of division and the 
justness of rates. To this | would add a requirement that the 
monthly pool results be regularly transmitted to the Commission, 
and published in its annual reports. Honorable railway man- 
agers will not object to more instead of less publicity of charges 
and procedure. 

The Senate Bill, as originally presented, did not forbid pool- 
ing, but said: 


«The said Commission shall especially inquire into that method of railway 
management or combination known as pooling, and shall report to Congress 
what, if any, legislation is advisable and expedient upon that subject.” 


This wise provision was voted down by transportation theorists 
and timid legislators, and those who knew its justness suc- 
cumbed tu that clamor. Had it been retained, most of the evils 
which continue under the Inter-State Act would have ceased. 
The railways now challenge a comparison of the last year of 
their pools under their Commissioners with the first year of the 
law under the national Commissioners. The law has resulted in 
replacing uniform rates with differential rates: witness the fact 
that the rates from New York to Chicago are less by some lines 


than by others. It has stimulated railway contests, involving 
inequalities in local and through rates: witness the demorali- 
zation east and west of Chicago. It has stimulated underbill- 
ing in weights, false descriptions of goods, and misrepresented 
points of origin, by which rates are reduced. It has not 
stopped discrimination: witness the amendment pending in the 
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Senate to stop it. It has not operated to reduce through rates, 
nor has it removed the instability in both local and through 
charges when railways see fit to war. It puts it more than ever 
in the power of one disturbing railway to reduce the rates of 
many others. It enables combined shippers to shatter reasonable 
rates, with no power of union by the railways to resist them. 

The public opposition to pools does not proceed from the 
shippers who pay the freight bills. It may be confidently as- 
serted that if railway patrons alone were consulted, the pro- 
posal to secure equal rates by a system of pools, regulated 
legally, would be overwhelmingly adopted, and that the nega- 
tives would come from those who had received preferential 
favors, or believed they could still procure them under the law. 
Railways are not all alike in facility or intent, nor shippers 
in fairness or honesty. Their inequalities can best be equalized 
by legalized pools, and among thoughtful students of the problem 
there can be no doubt that they would result in more good than 
their prohibition has accomplished. 

I quote Professor Hadley again : 

‘We are thus reduced to the simple alternative, pooling or discrimination. 
Each effort to prohibit both at the same time only makes the necessity more 
clear. The governments of continental Europe have ceased to struggle agains‘ 
it. Rightly judging that discrimination isthe main evil, they recognize pools 
as the most effective method of combating them.” 


After this article had been written, the views expressed in it 
received the support of the following language from the able 
Chairman of the National Commission, in an opinion rendered 
in the case of the Omaha Board of Trade against various rail- 
ways: 


‘‘ Tf a rate when made by one company as a single rate would in law be un- 
objectionable, it would be equally so when made by several as a joint rate 
The policy of the law and the convenience of business favor the making of joint 
rates, and the more completely the whole railroad system of the country can be 
treated as a unit, as if it were all under one management, the greater will be 
the benefit of its service to the public and the less the liability to unfair 
exactions,” 


G. R. BLANCHARD. 





OUR BARBAROUS FUNERAL CUSTOMS. 


OnE of the strange facis of history is the apparent harmony 
in which civilization and barbarism live together in the same 
social household. The best illustration of society is fruit which 
has been partly hidden by thick foliage, and is found to be dead 
ripe on one side and sour and green on the other. Among the 
ancient Greeks, for instance, could be seen, perhaps, the ripest 
and most perfect intellectual state ever found among any people ; 
and yet upon the same bough with their culture grew the rankest, 
crudest superstitions. The culture did not modify the supersti- 
tion; the superstition did not stain or discolor the culture. The 
two forces sometimes developed together in the same mind with- 
out bearing the slightest vital relation to each other. 

In modern civilization the same strange state of things exists. 
In fact, the modern man, while he is so richly equipped with 
well-ordered knowledge, and dominated by the scientific spirit, 
is even more conspicuously inconsistent in his intellectual life 
than was the ancient. He carries about with him a variety of 
antique notions, which can no more be assimilated by his mental 
constitution than the standard goat of the American humorist is 
able to find nutriment in the shreds of obsolete posters and the 


fragments of tomato cans for which he is popularly supposed 


to entertain an unaccountable preference. These innutritious 
opinions simply lie in his mental stomach undigested, and yet 
cause no conscious symptoms of intellectual indigestion. Of 
course these phenomena are most constantly and conspicuously 
displayed in man’s religious experience. While there is no higher 
quality of mind than reverence, yet reverence is often the most 
stubborn stumbling-block in the path of progress. What we 
may cal] the mind’s selective instinct is constantly at work 
among a man’s secular opinions, discarding some and improving 


o 


others. But this instinct is generally warned off the premises 
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of his religious ideas. In that realm, prejudices, childish pre- 
possessions, obsolete ethics, vulgar superstitions, and scientific 
absurdities often seem to have an equal and sacred right of citi- 
zenship. Absolutely inconsistent and mutually destructive 
beliefs lie side by side in many a man’s creed, like the lion and 
the lamb of sacred prophecy. These outgrown beliefs are practi- 
sally innocuous, because they rarely step over the threshold of a 
man’s creed into the busy domain of his actual life. 

But there are forms of superstition which insist upon intrud- 
ing into the daylight of our modern social life, and balefully 
affecting our health, comfort, and happiness. Among these, that 
unlovely brood of barbaric survivals which surround the pre- 
vailing methods of disposing of the dead is surely the most 
pernicious and indefensible. We have outgrown the hideousness 
of hired mutes and mourners and the professional distractions 
of the Oriental clothes-tearers; but the funeral customs which 
still remain with us are inconsistent alike with good taste, intelli- 
gent morality, and a spiritual religion. There are religious 
customs which naturally survive in the imagination long after 
they have faded from the worship, and social customs which sur- 
vive in courtesy when they are no longer defensible in social 
economics. The cults of ancient Greece and Rome were many of 
them so beautiful that it is not strange that, when driven from 
their native home in religion, they should have found welcome 
refuge in the exquisite and airy palace of poetry. But what we 
call, in unconscious satire, “ Christian burial,” is not only con- 
demned by sane religion and rational sanitary science; it is 
without those elements of the beautiful, the graceful, the poetic, 
by which it can justify itself to the imagination. It seems to 
represent, not the sweet and trustful confidence of an ancestral 
faith, but the gloom and chill of an inherited despair. If we 
could imagine another Pandora, from whose jeweled box of life 
the winged Hope alone had fled, we should have its fittest sym- 
bol. Christianity began its triumphant career holding in its 
hand one clear, luminous, unmistakable doctrine—that of the 
immortality of the soul. Whether the New Testament does or 
does not teach man’s natural immortality may be in dispute; 
but it certainly teaches that the Christian believer shall dwell 
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with Christ in everlasting glory. No branch of the church has 
ever doubted that. This conviction exercised an influence upon 
the motives and conduct of primitive Christians almost un- 
equaled in its depth and intensity in the history of religion. 
Men and women became even frantically in love with death. 
The silent and unbridged river seemed to those early believers 
all aflush with the sunlight of the Eternal City. Dying was but 
“departing to be with Christ.” The joyous expectation of that 
presence canceled all the pain and tears of martyrdom. Can we 
realize that from the root of such a faith as this, and among a 
people who claim to hold that faith, could have sprung the ugly 
and repellent growths which flourish in the Christian Church 
to-day? Read in a modern chamber of death Paul’s exultant 
outery of victory over the grave, which thrills and stirs the 
blood like the blare of a trumpet. The apostle’s glad music is 
muffled by the raven feathers of funereal plumes. The black 
standard of death waves at the household door. The body is 
shrouded and coffined in the color of gloom. The windows are 
darkened. Men, women, and even little children are draped and 
veiled in black. Every adventitious aid is called in to make the 
scene as depressing in its influence as possible. The undertaker’s 
ghastly art is exhausted to express, emblematically, the lowest 
depths of a hopeless bereavement. <A half-centu / ago people 
used to cut into their tombstones the skull and cross-bones of the 
pirate’s flag. They have abandoned this dreadful custom; but 
only because there is such a thing as fashion in tombstones, not 
because there has been much change in the sentiment that deter- 
mines our funeral customs. 

Candidly and fairly compare the burial customs of this en- 
lightened Christian people with those of any savage or barbaric 
race that may be selected, and say wherein we have the advan- 
tage. Our customs are freed from elements of intentional cruelty. 
Our graves are not soaked with the blood of human sacrifice. 
Our widows are not expected to burn themselves with their dead 
husbands. That hideous survival of ancestral savagery, the 
hired mourner, is absent from our obsequies. But in their ability 
to express the cheerful and confident hope of a rational religious 
faith our funeral customs are surely as barbaric and as little 
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affected by our prevalent enlightenment as those of the least 
developed race of whom we have any knowledge. They sym- 
bolize simply the doubt, despair, agony, and gloom that shadow 
the grave. They express no comfort, breathe no consolation, sug- 
gest no hope, inspire no confidence. They simply represent the 
natural horror with which the healthful mind regards the thought 
of physical dissolution. This, of course, is the main article of 
impeachment of “Christian burial,” that it is utterly out of 
harmony with the Christian religion. 

But it is equally discordant with the teachings of a whole- 
some social economy. Without dwelling upon those sanitary 
aspects of the case to which scientific men are so earnestly calling 
attention, is it not true that, from the moment the man has passed 
beyond the reach of human help and care, his house of clay is 
made to become a burden upon the living? The orthodox 
Hebrews have a noble and simple method of disposing of their 
dead. The body is decently wrapped in linen, and put in the 


earth in a plain, unornamented coffin. They endeavor to express 


their conviction that death levels all distinctions of rank or 
wealth. But we often withhold the body from the grave till it 
has become a menace to health. Then we inclose it in a casket, 
the price of which would support a poor man’s family for a year. 
Then we cover it from sight with ugly and tasteless floral deco- 
rations, often the offering of social vanity rather than of personal 
affection. And over its final resting-place we build a monument 
representing, not unfrequently, as much money as would build a 
modest hospital or endow a professorship in a university. It may 
be urged, in extenuation of this senseless extravagance, that these 
things represent labor, and that the outlay ultimately finds its 
way to the pockets of the poor man; and, in our present crude 
condition of social economics, this view of the case may furnish 
some color of justification for the expenditure. But do our 
excessively wealthy people ever think of the hurtful influence 
of this wastefulness upon the humble folk for whom they set 
the social fashions? Many a man spends at least one-sixth of 
his year's income upon a single funeral, and it is almost impos- 
sible, under the present condition of things, for one of the 
humbler class of wage-workers to bury a member of hi: family 
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without depriving of necessary comforts those who survive. An 
ordinary car-driver or hod-carrier must spend upon the simplest 
funeral the entire income of six or seven weeks’ labor. He 
almost invariably spends nearly twice as much. He will struggle 
with poverty, he will rigidly economize, he will stint his family 
at the table, in school, and in society, but he will always be lavish 
in mortuary display. Economy seems like an insult to the dead. 
Some of the bishops and priests of the Catholic Church have 
made a commendable stand against this senseless and hurtful 
extravagance, but they cannot reach the root of the evil. Only 
the Protestant ministry can do that. For so long as the classes 
having wealth and social position continue to indulge in this 
sinful wastefulness, so long will they be largely responsible for 
the social barbarisms of a class who servilely copy and repro- 
duce their follies and mistakes. 

Another of the many crying evils that attend “ Christian 
burial” is found in the unintentional but real cruelty which it 
inflicts upon those to whom death brings the nearest, sharpest 
pang. They used to have a custom in Philadelphia, and may 
have yet, of keeping the ugly white window-blinds, or “ shut- 
ters,” that disfigure their houses almost closed, from basement to 
attic, for a whole year following a funeral. One could see houses 


into which the light scantily struggled through these crevices, 


while from a score of windows fluttered the depressing ensigns 
of death, warning hope and joy from the thresholds. This 
cruel and senseless custom was kept up through the hottest and 
the coldest weather ; and its effect in increasing the gloom and 
depression of death was all that the most enthusiastic believer in 
mortuary barbarism could desire. In my own city of St. Louis 
we have an ingenious method of prolonging the mental pain and 
physical discomfort of an interment which I think is happily 
confined to our locality. No matter what may be the season or 
the weather, it is the custom for all the attendants at a funeral to 
stand around a grave until the grave-diggers have put the last 
clod upon the coffin and given the mound of earth its final shape 
Many atime I have seen a delicate widow, heart-broken with 
bereavement, worn with night vigils, stand in the cemetery, 
under a winter sky and upon the chilled sod, for nearly an hour 
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in obedience to this inexorable fashion, trembling with convul- 
sive grief, until the last frozen clod bad been added to the heap. 
For how much dangerous illness this cruel and senseless custom 
is responsible there is no method of computation. 

There are certain aspects of “Christian burial” which have 
grown so discordant with our more intelligent forms of social 
life that they have become even ludicrous, and can, therefore, be 
most wholesomely treated with the caustic of ridicule. Among 
cultivated people their natural environment no longer exists. 
They are more or less distinctly recognized as survivals. The 


dignity and impressiveness they may have once possessed has 


passed away. The most conspicuous of these is covered and 
described by the comprehensive name of “mourning.” I have 
heard a brilliant society belle sorrowing bitterly over the fact that, 
just as her most impressive costumes were prepared for a season’s 
campaign, the demise of a distant relative made it necessary for 
her to “ go into mourning "—a fact which had but the one com- 
pensating circumstance, that “ black was becoming to her;” in- 
deed this final and determining factor in the case often enlarges 
the pale of relationship, within the limits of which funereal 
fashion makes the assumption of “ mourning” imperative. In all 
the large cities stores may be found where the mortuary expert 
can determine to a shade the style of dress that constitutes * full 
mourning,” and where the length of a veil is solemnly regarded 
as expressive of what Mr. Mould termed “filial affection.” 
There is “mourning jewelry,” “mourning visiting cards,” 
“mourning stationery,” “mourning etiquette;” and I knew of 
one gentleman who carried his loyalty to these “modes and 
shows of grief” to the extent of having the blue ribbons that 
adorned his nightgown solemnly replaced with black! But the 
ghastly humor reaches its climax in the contemplation of * half- 
mourning,” or “second mourning.” This symbolizes sorrow 
vanishing through the ministration of the milliner and the 
mantua-maker! It is an interesting but certainly not an edify- 
ing sight to see a blooming young widow pass through those 
various stages of grief which rigid etiquette demands, from the 
midnight gloom of costly crape, through the subdued twilight of 
“second mourning,” back to the full davlight of gorgeous color. 
45 
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These customs should be frankly characterized as barbarous. 
They are no more defensible from the standpoint of modern 
civilization and a rational religious faith than the ghastly humor 
of the Irish peasants’ “ wake.” They are condemned by the 
spirit of Christianity and the canons of civilized taste, and 
nothing but a familiarity which has dulled and blunted our 
sensibilities prevents us from seeing them in their true light. 
But the appeal for their abolishment can be made effective only 
with the wealthy, the intelligent, and the cultivated. Among 
these classes this commendable effort of reform is already being 
made. A few months ago a gentleman died in my own city 
who was the beloved minister of a large Congregational church. 
He was conspicuous for his good works and his bright and 
cheerful religious faith. His wealthy congregation stood ready 
to spend lavishly for funereal display, but the sound judgment 
and pure taste of his wife prevailed. Into the church, where 
his hopeful words had often brought consolation to the sorrow- 
ing and hope to the bereaved, his coffin was brought, bear- 
ing a handful of bright flowers. No badges of * mourning ”’ 
were displayed. no hideous crape added gloom to the place. 
Those who were nearest in blood and affection sat in their custom- 
ary pews, attired as they were when last they heard his kindly 
voice proclaim the gospel of the soul’s immortality. Everything 
spoke of a living faith, which instinctively shrank from the 
common symbols of despair and hopeless death. It was a true 
Christian burial. 

The strong should bear the burdens of the weak. And only 
those who are strong in intelligence and knowledge can lift from 
the shoulders of the weak, the poor, and the ignorant the heavy 
burdens which have been laid upon them by a false reverence 
and a tender but mistaken affection. 


JOHN SNYDER. 





CHURCH RULE IN UTAH. 


Tue Forum for May contains an article from the pen of 
Captain C. E. Dutton, on “Church and State in Utah.” It is 
written in an apparent spirit of fairness and is free from those 
bitter attacks which often disfigure anti-Mormon literature. The 
writer gives due credit to the people of Utah for many virtues, 
recognizes the changed condition of public affairs in that Terri- 
tory, and acknowledges the sincerity of the voters who propose, 
under self-acting provisions of a State constitution, to prohibit 
and punish polygamy. But he is opposed to the admission of 
Utah as a State, for reasons that are not necessarily affected by 


the question of polygamy. Those reasons are founded upon 


alleged conditions which exist chiefly in Captain Dutton’s imagi- 
nation. 

That lack of correct information on Mormon affairs which 
the gentleman perceives in “books and magazine articles with- 
out number,” is just as painfully exhibited in his own exposition 
of “the Mormon polity.” It is true, as he says, that “to those 
who know the framework and structure of Mormon society, 
polygamy is a mere incident and minor circumstance.” It has 
been so hugely and so grotesquely exaggerated, that it is viewed 
bv even the well-informed as the one distinctive characteristic 
of the system known as “ Mormonism.” The terms Mormon and 
polygamist have come to be almost synonymous; and yet but 
comparatively few of the Mormon people ever practiced plural 
marriage, and to-day, according to the most reliable estimate, 
not more than two thousand men in Utah, or one per cent. of the 
whole population, have a plurality of wives. But the general 
misapprehension of the facts on this question is not greater than 
Captain Dutton’s in regard to the relations of church and state 
in Utah. “The Mormon church and state,” he says, “are one 
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and indivisible.” On this erroneous hypothesis he makes many 
other statements equally incorrect; for instance: 


*‘This people form a compact, thoroughly-organized, and well-disciplined 
society, living under a government which is about as far removed from the 
republican form guaranteed by the Constitution of the United States as it is 
possible to conceive. . . . The Mormon has no civil liberty, as we under- 
stand it. . . . The supreme rulers of the Mormons are a self-constituted 
and self-perpetuating body, by which all subordinate officials who are of any 
real importance are appointed, and the layman or ‘elder’ has no voice or 
weight in th} matter.” 


; . . . . . 
All thjs is, doubtless, in line with popular notions concern- 


ing the M@rmon system. But indisputable facts, and the whole 
theory of Mormon doctrine and discipline, prove that these asser- 
tions are erroneous. In Utah church regulations and the territo- 
rial government have always been entirely separate. No man has 
ever held any civil office by virtue of his ecclesiastical position. 
Brigham Young was for seven years governor of Utah; but that 
was by federal appointment, not by church authority. Other 
persons holding prominent offices in the church have occupied 
places of public trust under the laws of the United States and of 
the Territory; but they were duly elected by the votes of the 
citizens, and served simply as secular officials. The political 
machinery and that of the church have always been separate, 
and are entirely dissimilar. The politics of the majority are 
conducted under the rules of the People’s Party, a distinctly 
political organization. Its members hold their primaries and 
county and territorial conventions, in which tickets are formu- 
lated after due discussion and then submitted to the people. 
The elections are conducted under secular laws. Every voter, 
Gentile, Jew, or Mormon, is equal at the polls. The ballot is 
strictly secret. There are no means of discovering how an 
elector votes. Envelopes of uniform color and size are pro- 
vided for the judges of election by the county courts. The voter 
brings his own ballot neatly folded, and places it in one of those 
envelopes, which is deposited by the judge in the ballot-box; but 
if it bears any mark or device it must be rejected. If two or more 
tickets are found in one envelope when the counting occurs, the 
whole contents must be thrown out. This is an anti-repeating 
and absolutely secret ballot. For six years all polygamists have 
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been disfranchised, and to-day no man can hold office or vote 
unless he subscribes to an oath pledging his obedience to the 
laws. 

If there is anything anti-republican in the form of government 
existing in Utah, it has been established by the national power 
and not by the Mormon Church. The people have no voice in 
the appointment of the officials imposed upon them by the fed- 
eral authority, nor in the election of the President and Senate of 
the United States who make the appointment. The governor 
has the power of absolute veto over the acts of the elected legis- 
lative assembly, and neither a two-thirds nor a unanimous vote 
of that body is equal to this arbitrary one-man power. But 
these unrepublican features of the local government are not of 
church origin; they are vestiges of the old despotic colonial sys- 
tem which still disfigure the face of our fair republic. 

The Mormon Church itself is one of the most democratic 
ecclesiastical organizations on earth. It has not an officer, from 
the president down to the deacon, who occupies his position 
without the free vote and consent of the members. Captain 
Dutton refers to the “ Doctrine and Covenants” as a source of 
Mormon authority. It is regarded as a sacred book, and, with 
the Bible and “ Book of Mormon,” forms the Mormon standard 
of faith and discipline. It contains revelations to the church 
through their prophet, Joseph Smith. The following passages 
on organization are taken from that book: 

‘Of the Melchisedek priesthood three presiding high-priests, chosen by 
the body, appointed and ordained to that office, and upheld by the confidence, 
faith, and prayers of the church, form a quorum of the presidency of the 
church,* . . . No person is to be ordained to any office in this church where 
there is a regularly organized branch of the same without the vote of that 


church.+ . . . All things shall be done by common consent in the church 
by much prayer and faith, for ali things you shall receive by faith.” ¢ 


In the light of these revelations what can be thought of Cap- 
tain Dutton’s statements that the “rulers of the Mormons,” as 
he pleases to call the leaders of the church, are “ self-appointed,” 
and that the “layman or elder has no voice in the matter,” and 
none in the appointment of “subordinate officials”? It must be 


* P, 285 + P. 127. 
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known to every person at all acquainted with Mormon Church 
usages that twice every year, at their general conferences, all the 
officers of the church are submitted to the vote of the members, 


every baptized person, male and female, having an equal voice. 
As to the relations of the church to the state, the following, 
from the same book, will show that he is as greatly in error as in 


regard to the ‘“self-constituted and self-perpetuating body” of 
“supreme rulers.” I quote again from the “ Doctrine and Cove- 
nants”: 


‘“‘We believe that governments were instituted of God for the benefit of 
man, and that he holds men accountable for their acts in relation to them, 
either in making laws or administering them for the good and safety of society. 
We believe that no government can exist in peace except such laws are framed 
and held inviolate as will secure to each individual the free exercise of con 
science, the right and control of property, and the protection of life. We 
believe that religion is instituted of God, and that men are amenable to him, 
and to him only, for the exercise of it, uniess their religious opinions prompt 
them to infringe upon the rights and liberties of others. We do not believe 
that human law has a right to interfere in prescribing rules of worship to bind 
the consciences of men, nor dictate forms for public or private devotion ; tha! 
the civil magistrate should restrain crime, but never control conscience ; should 
punish guilt, but never suppress the freedom of the soul. We do not believe 
it just to mingle religious influence with civil government, whereby one relig- 
ious society is fostered and another proscribed in its spiritual privileges and 
the individual rights of its members as citizens denied. We believe that all 
religious societies have a right to deal with their members for disorderly con- 
duct according to the rules and regulations of such societies, provided that 
such dealings be for fellowship and good standing; but we do not believe that 
any religious society has authority to try men on the right of property or life ; to 
take from them this world’s goods, or put them in jeopardy of life or limb ; 
neither to inflict any physical punishment on them. They can only excom- 
municate them from their society and withdraw from them their fellowship.” * 


These sentiments are in accord with positive commandments 
by revelation, as, for example: 


‘* Wherefore, be subject to the powers that be, until He reigns whose right it 
is to reign, and subdues all enemies under his feet. Behold, the laws which 
ye have received are the laws of the church, and in this light shall ye hold them 
forth.¢ . . . Importune for redress and redemption by the hands of those 
who are placed as rulers and are in authority over you, according to the laws 
and constitution of the people which I have suffered to be established, and 
should be maintained for the rights and protection of all flesh, according to 
just and holy principles; that every man may act, in doctrine and principle 

* Pp, 483, 484. ¢ P. 219. 
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pertaining to futurity, according to the moral agency which I have given unto 
them, that every man may be accountable for his own sins in the day of judg: 
ment. Therefore it is not right that any man should be in bondage, one to 
another. And for this purpose have I established the Constitution of this land, 
by the hands of wise men whom I raised up unto this very purpose.* ‘ 
No power or influence can or ought to be maintained by virtue of the priest- 
hood, only by persuasion, by long-suffering, by gentleness and meekness, and 
by love unfeigned.” + 


Captain Dutton’s ideas of the power of a Mormon bishop are 
as mistaken as his assertion that “the bishop is appointed with- 
out the knowledge or consent of the people whose affairs he is 
to administer.” It is not true that he “controls the occupancy 
of the land” or “fixes the allowance of water.” He has nothing 
whatever to do with either. Both are regulated by civil law. 
Land in Utah is acquired and held by each individual owner, as 
elsewhere. A much larger proportion of the inhabitants own 
the houses they dwell in and the land they till than in any other 
part of the world, and none of it is held in common. The title 
is vested in the purchaser, and may be legally transferred at will. 
The bishop is not, as Captain Dutton informs the public, “ the 
chief functionary.” He is a subordinate officer in the church, and 
has no authority in affairs of state. The water is not under his 
control, but the right to its reasonable use is acquired individu- 
ally, by priority of diversion from its natural source, and deter- 
mined by elected secular officers, whose decisions are subject to 
judicial revision. Water rights are matters of public record and 
of legal transfer. 

In the settlement of newly-opened districts some discipline 
and community of interests and co-operation in labor are essen- 
tial to success. Usually three practical men are selected and 
accepted, by common consent, as a bishop and his counselors, to 
direct the affairs of the colony. But the people who form the 
new scttlement are not “ordered” there, nor compelled by any 
force, religious or otherwise, to go there; they move of their own 
free will to better their condition, and they appreciate the gratu- 
itous advice and example of the experienced men who act as 
their leaders. When occupying the public lands, each man’s 
acreage is determined by the colony, usually in proportion to 

* P. 357. +P. 424. 
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the amount of fencing he does for the common inclosure, and his 


portion of water by the work he performs on the main canal dug 


for purposes of irrigation. He obtains his land title from the 
national government and his water certificate from the local 
court. There is no bondage in the system, either of a social, 
religious, or political character; but it is one that deserves the 
commendation of every rational observer, and would obtain the 
admiration of the world if properly understood. 

The Mormon system is a practical embediment of the Chris- 
tian precept, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and thy neighbor as thyself.” It is not to be expected 
that an imperfect people will perfectly live by a perfect princi- 
ple. But it is held up before them, not merely as a sentiment 
to admire, but as a commandment to obey, a standard which 
they may reach by steady improvement. Therefore they are 
helpful to each other as well as worshipful to God, and while 
each individual is owner of his own accumulations, co-operation 
for the general welfare is deemed a religious duty. Union is 
urged and mutuality of interests cultivated. But the agency of 
each human being, and his personal responsibility and account- 
ability to God for his individual actions, and the doctrine that 
the height of a man’s eternal glory will be proportionate to his 
elevation and perfection of character, are made the spur to his 
achievements, and not any priestly force or lurid terrors or threats 
of present or prospective torment. Mormon co-operation is vol- 
untary, Mormon union is that of common belief and purpose 
and oneness of spirit and intent. It is strange that people who 
have no words of admiration too strong for the Christian injunc- 
tion to perfect unity and love to one’s neighbor as a matter of 
sentiment, should find fault with the Mormons and think them 
unworthy of the blessings of free government because they en- 
deavor to carry those injunctions into actual every-day life. 

Captain Dutton admits that “there is no enforcement, in the 
strict sense of the word ;” that “force is not necessary,” and that 
“it would not be employed if it were.” And yet he talks of 
“the arbitrary and capricious rule of a dictator,” and declares 
that “ suffrage is a farce,” and that “the Mormon is told by his 
bishop for whom he must vote, and he obeys.” It is evident 
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that the gallant officer, like nearly every non-Mormon who writes 
on this subject, advances his own theories or repeats what he 
has been told, instead of relating what he has seen and explain- 
ing what he really understands. No one will dispute with him 


that “large communities and important interests can be safely 


regulated only by fixed laws, which must have the stable 
character of statutes.” They have never been regulated other- 
wise in the Territory of Utah, and would not be under the 
government of the proposed State. The statute books are the 
witness of the first assertion, the Constitution recently offered to 
Congress gives proof of the other 

The gentleman's attempt to explain the establishment and 
decease of the “ United Order,” to which he has added the an- 
cient name of “ Enoch,” is to be classed with his other endeavors 
to enlighten the public on something he does not comprehend 
himself. Some years ago societies under the name of the United 
Order were organized in a few settlements, on the principle of 
communal labor. But the “ wealth, land, labor, and capital” were 
not, as he asserts, “to become the property of the church, and 
to be managed at its discretion.” Each society managed its own 
property, and was a distinct organization. When these societies 
disbanded, the land reverted to its original owners, and each 
shareholder received his proper proportion of the assets. No 
“general bankruptcy ” ever occurred in the history of Utah, and 
it is doubtful if any one but Captain Dutton ever heard or 
thought of such a catastrophe. 

On examination, it appears that the gentleman’s objections 
to the admission of Utah as a State are in that condition which he 
describes as the result of the establishment of the United Order. 
He probably had no intention to misrepresent. He has given the 
Mormons, who have undertaken the movement for Statehood, 
due credit for sincerity. He says, “Quite probably they are 
willing to make large promises to secure independence, and with 
every intention to keep them.” He also admits, in effect, that 
the polygamy question, a mountain in the eyes of the public, is 
but a molehill in reality, which the monogamous Mormons, who 
hold the political power in Utah, have undertaken to dispose of, 
if permitted. His supposed union of church and state, self-per- 
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petuating hierarchy, land-distributing bishops, surrender of real 
and persona! property to the church, etc., are my ths. And there 
is not a community of equal numbers in the United States that 
possesses, in a higher degree, the essential qualifications for the 
duties and responsibilities of free government, than the people 
who have transformed the sterile and arid wastes of the Rocky 
Mountains into fertile fields, smiling gardens, and inviting spots 
for the enterprising capitalist as well as the hungry political 
adventurer. 

It cannot be said that the Constitution under which the mo 
nogamous citizens of Utah are asking admission into the Union 
does not provide for “a republican form of government.” It 
contains the best provisions for this purpose to be found in the 
later constitutions of the several States. It forbids the union of 
church and state, a religious test for voters or office-holders, the 
teaching of any denominational or sectarian doctrine in the public 
schools, the rejection of teachers on account of religious belief, 
and discrimination against foreigners as to rights of property. 
It provides for a uniform system of taxation, equality of all citi- 
zens before the law and at the polls, a secret ballot, freedom of 


speech and of the press, and the punishment of bigamy and 


polygamy by a maximum penalty of a thousand dollars’ fine and 
three years’ imprisonment. 

In order to meet anticipated objections, it made the anti- 
polygamy clauses irrevocable without the consent of Congress. 
This provision is viewed by some leading men as an unconstitu- 
tional surrender of State sovereignty, and by others as within 
the legitimate powers of the people. and as a compact with the 
national government which would be valid and capable of en- 
forcement. But in either case the admission of Utah does not, 
and should not, depend upon that proposition. It may be ex- 
punged without damage to the instrument. The good faith of 
the citizens must, after all, determine the matter in controversy. 
That they are in earnest, no candid person familiar with the facts 
will attempt todeny. They are not, and never have been, polyg- 
amists. Their reputation for sincerity and fulfillment of obli- 
gations and contracts cannot be excelled. All their material 
interests urge them to the course they have marked out. Their 
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lives of obedience to law, and their oath-bound promise for the 
future, are their guarantee of fidelity. They are not foolish 
enough to think they can play fast and loose with a government 
backed by the public sentiment of sixty millions. 

Their religion enjoins obedience to constitutional law. It 
commands subjection to “ the powers that be” until Christ comes 
to reign. It draws a sharp line of demarkation between the 
church and the state. It blends the destiny of its devotees with 
that of the government formed under the supreme law of the 


land. It declares the national Constitution to be divinely in- 


spired, It announces the right of all people to freedom of faith 
and worship, and accountability for these to Deity alone. It 
proclaims the word of the Lord, but recognizes the voice of the 
people as the determining power in all matters of earthly covern- 
ment, both secular and ecclesiastical. These are among its fun- 
damentals. They are to be found in the revelations that are 
regarded by the Mormons as divine. If there has been anything 
despotic or tyrannical or that has infringed in any way on the 
fuli liberty of the citizen in the past administration of Mormon 
affairs, it has not been a legitimate exercise of powers granted or 
permitted by the Mormon creed or inhering in its priesthood, 
but an excess of authority repugnant to the spirit and letter of 
the revelations on which the Mormon Church is founded, and 
which form its permanent guide and end of controversy. 

[ speak as a member of thirty-eight years’ standing, and one 
familiar with its doctrines, teachings, and history. I know that 
what I state is true; and, understanding the situation, I do not 
hesitate to say that the “blunder” of this nation will not be in 
admitting into the union of States a commonwealth of frugal, 
temperate, industrious, and progressive citizens, who opened the 
Pacific slope to civilization, and have rendered possible the for- 
mation of several populous and wealthy States where desolation 
reigned supreme, but it will be in rejecting the offer of the law- 
abiding people of Utah to settle the only real question of differ- 
ence between the Mormons and the country, and in spurning 
their just claims and earnest efforts because their religious belief 
is unorthodox. 

CHARLES W. PENROSE. 
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A RESOLUTION is reported as having passed both branches of 
the Massachusetts Legislature of 1886-87, which “ requests the 
State Board of Education to consider the expediency of revising 
the entire course of studies in the public schools of the State,” 
and to report to the next legislature. A prominent eastern 
Massachusetts clergyman is reported as having declared that he 
always refused to sign a petition for an additional study in the 
public schools, on the ground that too many studies are pursued 
in them already. On the basis of these texts, and of all beneath 
the surface of which they are the evident sign, I would offer 
some remarks in aid of clear and well-grounded thinking on 
the important question, What are the real essentials of public- 
school education ? 

Here, adopting and expanding a famous saying of Lord 
Bacon's, we may say, reading makes a full man; writing 
makes an exact man; speaking makes a ready nan. Also, 
thinking makes a wise man; feeling makes an active man; 
doing makes a practical man; and we venture to believe that 
this second triplet is as important as the first. The contrast 
between reading and thinking is the root of that between know]- 
edge, or acquaintance with facts, and wisdom, or the power to 
make good use of knowledge. The contrast between speaking 
and doing appears in the constant expressions, Will he do as 
he says? That is what he says, but what will he do about it? 


Writing, just because it is speech without the speaker, compels 


to especial exactness, to compensate for the absence of all the 
side streams of meaning that flow into spoken words from look 
and tone and gesture. Feeling, moreover, supplies the motive, 
according to which the end of doing is good or bad. Now, all 
these elements being a condensed summary of life, we declare 
the business of the public schools to be to start the young on the 
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path of reading, writing, speaking, thinking, feeling, and doing 
well. Moreover, as man is a vitally united body and mind, 
“doing” is to be understood as including the activity of the 
hands, or, more exactly, ot the mind through the hands, as well 
as such activity only of the mind as could equally exist in be- 
ings without hands. Hence manual training. 

Reading, as Bacon meant it, is for the purpose of gaining 
knowledge. “Read and you will know.” As a school exercise, 
it also means elocution, or the vocal expression of the sense, 
distinct enunciation, and correct pronunciation; in a word, a 
gymnastic for the vocal organs. Reading can be emploved 
simultaneously for both purposes. The school reading-books 


should have a constant threefold supplement: first, such pref- 


atory remarks by the teacher as will put the class in the spirit 
of the piece to be read; secondly, a popular encyclopedia and 
other suitable reference books on the teacher’s desk, children’s 
books of travels, natural science, geographies, and ample wall 
maps; and thirdly, directions by the teacher to suitably related 
books from any accessible library. Reading can thus be made 
what Hugh Miller and many others since his time have ex- 
pressed as a favorite thought, viz., the pass-kev to every room 
in the temple of knowledge. It can incidentally initiate pupils 
in history, geography, biography, poetry, fiction, travels, useful 
arts, physical and natural science, aid morals. It can make them 
acquainted with the existence, and so far with the character, of 
all these subjects, that such among them as any pupil discovers 
a natural taste for he will pursue further, as separate studies, 
when the time comes. Reading, thus broadly treated, would use- 
fully clear elementary schools of many subjects, such as geog- 
raphy, history, and formal grammar, not necessary to be taken as 
separate studies, each with its text-book, and now often merely 
skimmed over. 

Writing, like reading, is here used in a double sense. Bacon 
meant by writing the written expression of thought, or composi- 
tion. As a school exercise it also means penmanship. Pen- 
manship is one element in manual training. It is a species of 
free-hand drawing, and, industrially, an accomplishment of no 
small value to accountants, copyists, and artist penmen. Com- 
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position, associated with reading, cultivates memory, in fixing 
facts recorded; also power of expression, in varying the forms 
used to express a thought; and, with the teacher's corrections, 
serves in teaching spelling and grammar. Spelling is incidental 
to reading and writing. Cral spelling cultivates the memory. 
Written spelling stimulates observation. For a word, analyzed 
with regard to spelling, is, at last, a number of objects set in a 
certain order; and, as few words indicate unmistakably to the 
ear what their letters are, or the order of them, it follows that 
these particulars are best learned through the eye, and fixed by 
writing. 

Speaking, which makes the ready man, can be better learned 
than by the old-time “speaking of pieces.” An account given 
of every reading lesson, running into a genuine conversation 
about the subject of it, not only gives power to speak, but 
serves to show whether the reading has been only perfunctory 
or has really contributed toward making the future full man 
that reading is meant to make. Every example explained at 
the black-board, and every country described from the wall map, 
also contribute to readiness of speech, as does also correction of 
fellow-pupils’ errors. 

Tninking concerns either probabilities or certainties. Doubt- 
less it is the thinking concerning probabilities that most con- 
duces to make the wise man, since the vast majority, if not all, 
of the affairs of life are matters of probability, of higher or 
lower degree, and seldom, if ever, matters of certainty, however 
nearly they may sometimes seem to be such. Yet, as a check to 
a too hasty forming of opinions, a warning against jumping at 
conclusions, mathematics, dealing only with certainties, comes 
usefully in as the great educational stimulus to exact thinking. 
For mathematics demands exactness or nothing, and will tolerate 
no half-truths. Now, in mathematics we have to distinguish 
number, or a determinate assemblage of units, and form, or a 
determinate arrangement of points. Ever since man had to ask 
“How much?” or “ How many?” arithmetic, as the elementary 
study of number, has been a necessity. Likewise, ever since 
man began to ask “ Which way ?” and * How far?” or questions 
of distance and direction, of form, size, and position, elementary 
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geometry, as the earliest representative of the study of form, has 
equally been a necessity. Arithmetic deals with all kinds of 
quantities, and does so indirectly by means of the arbitrary 
signs called figures, which are the alphabet of numbers. Geom- 
etry deals with one species of quantity, viz., regular forms, and 
does so directly by means of diagrams, which, as triangles, 
circles, ete., are the very things treated, or, as projections of 
solids, are their adequate equivalents. Geometry thus has some- 
thing of the relation to arithmetic of a species to a genus, and 
its method is immediate rather than representative by arbitrary 
signs. From this latter fact it should, in truth, precede arith- 
metic, or at least be begun as early and as simply. 

Such are a few of what may be called theoretical reasons for 
the early, if suitable, study of geometry. But practical reasons 
also abound, showing how useful and necessary geometry, as a 
foundation study, is to all who have to observe, choose, arrange, 
or make regular forms. Of a total population ten years old 
and over of about 37,000,000, in the United State in 1880, 
over 17,000,000 were reported in occupations of all kinds. Of 
these, about 8,000,000 were engaged in agriculture, about 
4,000,000 in “ professional or personal service,” nearly 2,000,000 
in “trade and transportation,” and nearly 4,000,000 in “ me- 
chanical” industries. Of these four classes, it is to the last, 
principally, that some training in geometry would seem to be 
most obviously important. But various just and fair considera- 
tions will greatly increase this number. First, the extent to 
which mechanical appliances—the farmer's mowing-machine, 
the draughtsman’s instruments, the goods and wares of dealers 
in mechanical products—enter into the three other grand divi- 
sions of industry shows that a knowledge of geometry could 


only be useful to those belonging to these divisions. Secondly, 


the census confessedly omits thousands who pursue the hand 
trades—the village carpenter, blacksmith, etc.—separately, and 
not as employees in “establishments.” Thirdly, many are en- 
gaged in different pursuits, some of them mechanical, at differ- 
ent seasons, and yet for census purposes each must be counted 
under some one title. Fourthly, it is by no means to be sup- 
posed that because less than half of the whole population of ten 
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years old and upward is reckoned under any occupation, the 
remainder are idle. Among these latter millions are all our 
mothers and sisters, who make and bake and mend, and who, 
among their makings, may include a large amount of pretty 
and useful fancy work, and their own and their children’s 
clothes. A little geometry wou! never come amiss in making 
a star quilt, a hexagonal or octagonal mat, rug, or cushion, and, 
generally, in getting things even and with both halves alike. 
From all these considerations we may conclude, without rash- 
ness, that to not less than half of the 37,000,000 of industrial 
age more or less knowledge of geometry, as early and as simply 
begun as arithmetic commonly is, would be highly beneficial. 

Feeling is the mainspring of action. Elementary education mn 
right feeling, and the consequent willing ; in the idea and love of 
health, beauty in life and art, truth, honor, virtue, and piety, 
van be very largely informal and incidental. That is, it need 
not be a separate text-book study. Every teacher, or other per- 
son known to the pupil, in whom right feeling and good willing 
are seen to exist, is an object lesson in the points here named; 
while, as already shown with respect to other subjects, much 
can be accomplished in moral instruction in connection with 
the reading lessons. Nevertheless, without some positive in- 
struction, and on a Christian basis, in the essentials of character, 
all other training possibly goes only to make a perfected engine 
of mischief, as the abundant merely head education of tou many 
in our prisons sufficiently shows. But, it may be asked, does 
not this interfere with private religious beliefs? Is it, however, 
a worse violation of conscience to teach that “One is your 
Master, and all ye are brethren,” than to leave uncounteracted 
the world’s caste-loving teaching that the many were made for 
the convenience of a ruling class? Are more consciences vio- 
lated by the Proverbs of Solomon, the Sermon on the Mount, or 
the shining gems of precept in the apostolical epistles, than by 
hiding these treasures, or by substituting for them even the best 
of worldly wisdom, from Franklin back to Confucius? 

But some one will say, What has the state to do with relig- 
ion? What is the state, and what is religion? The state is an 
abstraction, a name for the collective power and will of the peo- 
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ple. They are real. “ Righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin 
is a reproach to any people.” The people, then, who make the 
nation had better have a good deal to do with righteousness, and 
nothing at all to do with sin; and they would be wise, therefore, 
to have their children taught accordingly. But here comes in, 
to distract and confuse a really simple question, the cry, “ No 
sectarian teaching.” Yet who, of all the utterers of these stereo- 
typed words, really believes that anybody wants to have taught 
in the public schools the distinctive peculiarities of any Christian 
denomination? We might well learn a lesson from others in 
this matter, and make home, church, and school all co-operate in 
righteous character building, instead of letting the school be 
antagonistic, even if only by being neutral. Scandinavians are 
believed to be among our best immigrants, and their national 
life at home is delightful. But in Scandinavian lands religion 
is one of the regular school studies. Italy is nobly taking its 
place among the progressive nations, and here is striking recent 
testimony, from a leading religious weekly, as to the convictions 
which long and memorable experience has left in the minds of 
its people. In an address to the schoolmasters of the district of 
Nicosia, the royal inspector of schools in Catania, Prof. G. Cata- 
lano, used these memorable words : 


** It will be your duty to unfold and fix firmly in the mind of the child the 
belief in God—that he is the Supreme Being and infinitely good ; and so to 
order your own conduct that the child shall perceive that the chief end of man 
is to have formed within him the likeness of his Maker, the great type or 
example of moral perfection. In this way many and many of those grand edu- 
cational and social problems may be resolved. A system of education cannot 
be complete unless it includes religion. It is well to educate the rising gener- 
ation in those ideas and principles of action which will produce a strong and 
loyal patriotism. Much more noble, however, is it to instill into their hearts 
that all-embracing love, that sympathy for all mankind, which includes, as it 
were, all the rest of the virtues put together. To this end I propose that the 
Gospels shall be read. I am aware that this suggestion will meet with opposi- 
tion, but it will be opposed only by those who do not know how much philoso- 
phy, science, knowledge of the human heart, and of the destinies of men, is 
shut up in that Book, which is so eminently suited, from its structure and in- 
herent power, to educate the man.” 


With the simple provision, then, that children, whose pa- 


rents object, might be excused from the school Bible exercise, 
46 
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it would seem as if the exalted and reverent ideas just quoted 
might, with immeasurable national advantage, be realized here. 

Doing, as we here use the term, embraces all those school 
exercises which require the use of the hands. Their motive is 
not the bare one of mere gain-getting, as some medizvalists say 
in their ill-natured flings at modern life, but the virtuous one 
of better enabling every one to “provide things honest in the 
sight of all men,” and to learn to labor, working with their own 
hands, and of saving them from the mischief which Satan finds 
for idle hands to do. Leaving penmanship, map-drawing, and 
ciphering, as already established, we will only dwell on the 
manual training, which is now receiving so much attention. On 
a subject on which volumes have been written we only propose 
here to give, as briefly and clearly as possible, a few guiding 
principles. 

Is the object of manual exercises in the schools to be mainly 
industrial or mainly educational? If the former, the kind and 
extent of such exercises may well be left to the operation of the 
great law of supply and demand, as applied to the leading indus- 
tries of each industrial center. In a center of manufacture of 
textile fabrics, for example, there might well be a school of 
design for printed and woven patterns; and so on for such other 
industries as would be aided by such supplementary schools. 

But if the object of manual training be educational, then 
we have only to consider that the eye and hand have to be 
trained to be efficient ministers to the purposes of the mind with 
respect to correct estimates of size, distance, direction; and 
thence, of equalities, symmetries, and regularities. Also, the 
hand is to be trained to firmness, delicacy, and precision of 
touch. All of these things are fundamental to every handicraft 
whatsoever, whether strictly mechanical—that is, with every 
motion constrained by a rigid guide—or free-hand. Now, it is 
obvious enough, first, that apprenticeship instruction cannot be 
given in the schools in all the trades; and, secondly, that it is 
arbitrary and invidious to select one, as carpentry, to be the 
representative of all, when it can, in very many cases, be so only 
imperfectly or not at all. 

What, then, is the true course to pursue, and under what 
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rational guiding principles? The means employed to secure 
such manual training in precision, involving exactness of vision 
and niceness of touch, as is fundamental to all manual pursuits 
should possess the following qualifications : 

First, they should not subvert existing school arrangements 
by requiring separate rooms or buildings, but should be capable 
of being employed in ordinary school-rooms, without noise, dirt, 
or confusion. Secondly, they should be in themselves, like 
ciphering and penmanship, universally, or very generally, use- 
ful. In other words, we must be governed in their sélection 
by the grand distinction between the “ general” and the “ tech- 
nical.” Thirdly, they should recognize the distinction familiar 
in drawing, but running through the list of hundreds of specified 
occupations recognized in the census report—the distinction of 
mechanical, or constrained, and the free-hand, or flexible. We 
now submit that the following simple list fulfills these conditions, 
and is sufficient for all but such special local needs of manual 
training as will take care of themselves, under the action of the 
interests concerned with them. 

Of “mechanical” exercises, we would select instrumental 
drawing, geometrical lettering, and the making of paper, wood, 
or plaster models of geometrical solids and small objects. Of 
“free-hand” exercises, we would name industrial free-hand 
drawing, of which, in truth, penmanship and map-drawing are 
branches ; needlework, in the large sense, including knitting and 
embroidery ; or any other appropriate work in some flexible 
material ; or wood-carving of small articles. 

No one, having experience in the matter, could doubt the 
sufficiency of instrumental drawing for accomplishing the de- 
sired and proposed discipline of eye and hand. While writing, 
many separate single exercises come to mind which are admira- 
ble for the purpose, such as the construction of the bisectors of 
all the angles of any triangle, or of the perpendiculars from each 
angle to the opposite side, with such perfect precision in fineness 
and location of points and lines that the three lines, in each 
case, shall all meet at one point, as they should do. The like is 

true of exercises of a more interesting practical character, such 
as the drawing of tiled areas and of regular masonry structures; 
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while, as to the wide utility of instrumental drawing, all that has 
already been said under that head on geometry applies to the 
drawing which is as much its natural accompaniment as cipher- 
ing is of arithmetic, map-drawing of geography, or penmanship 
of reading. 

Of free-hand exercises, we can only dwell for a moment on 
needlework. Time was when, patchwork being begun in the 
dame’s A-B-C school, sewing was continued several hours per 
week for years at the academy; so that some who there enjoyed 
opportunities for many successive years made fine ruffled shirts, 
such as our dressy grandfathers rejoiced in, and then went on 
to embroidery and painting. Not all, indeed, did so much so 
early, for not all were at school so long from eerly childhood, and 
all were not equally interested and industrious. But the system 
adopted made this early proficiency possible, and sometimes 
actual, with those who also showed a marked fondness for liter- 
ary studies; while a pitiful hour a week permits correspondingly 
scanty results. 

In summing up, we confess to surprise at the few heads 
under which, having regard to the ever-present and important 
distinction between primary and incidental, the essentials of ele- 
mentary and universal public education can be placed. We 
have: Reading, and, incidental to it, geography, history, biog- 
raphy, travels, useful arts, science, morals, grammar, spelling, and 
composition ; and, as manual accompaniments, penmanship and 
map-drawing, any one or more of these to be developed into 
separate studies or not, according to circumstances. Mathematics, 
embracing arithmetic, the study of number, and geometry, the 
study of form, and the foundation of all manual training. Hand- 
work, mechanical, in general sufficiently represented by instru- 
mental drawing, and the making of paper, wood, or plaster 
models of regular forms; free-hand, represented by ornamental 
drawing, needlework, and any convenient and appropriate hand 
textile work. 

S. Epwarp WARREN. 





THE FAITH CURE DELUSION. 


THE timid souls who, in these latter years, have been suffer- 
ing under an anxious dread lest the tendencies of science should 
carry the whole world into hopeless materialism, may well pluck 
up heart as they regard the latest phases of popular medicine. 
The novelties that are just now most talked about under the 
titles of “ Mind Cure” and “Christian Science” and “ Faith 
Cure,” are as far removed from that gross form of error as can 
well be conceived. 

The first of the three is an artless application to the subject 
of pain and disease of the well-known Berkeleian argument for 
the non-existence of the material universe, the “ argument which 
admits no refutation and produces no conviction.” Since sick- 
ness and pain are only forms of consciousness, having no objective 
reality, what more obvious than that they should be treated as 
such? Theseat of disease being the mind, let the mind be treated 
with mental influences, and not the body with drugs—admitting, 
for a moment, the popular prejudice that there are such things as 
drugs and bodies. This method of dealing with illusive diseases 
by an illusive treatment at the hands of an illusive practitioner 
has much to recommend it, if only it can be consistently carried 
out. But at one critical point, so far as we are informed, it has 
constantly and conspicuously failed. The fee of the physician (or 
“metaphysician,” as he delights to call himself) remains, up to 
the present date, a hard, metallic, refractory, and objective fact, 
which obstinately refuses to immaterialize itself. Until the 
mind cure makes the final and splendid advance by which the 
doctor’s bill shall be satisfied through his inward contemplation 
of ideal gold and greenbacks, its chief value must continue to 
lie in the popular protest which it makes against materialism by 
means of its funny books and its considerable number of devotees. 

Concerning the “cure” which advertises itself under the 
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trade-mark of “Christian Science,” we would speak with the 
diffidence becoming to those not fully informed. It may be 
sufficient to define it as neither Faith Cure nor Mind Cure, 
although something like both of them ; the professors of each of 
these curious arts finding it necessary to denounce the other two 
as humbug and charlatanry, and to warn the injured public 
that they themselves have “no connection with the shop over 
the way.” 

The distinction of the Faith Cure, with which we have to do 
in this article, is that it has nothing to do with science, whether 
mental or physical, but plants itself boldly and exclusively in 
the domain of the supernatural. It relies upon an alleged 
divine promise which it claims to find in the Epistle of James,* 
and consists in abstaining from medical advice and treatment 
of every sort, and in sending, instead, for the male or female 
practitioners of the “cure,” who apply, instead, a sacramental 
“anointing with oil,” together with prayer. It is claimed that 
the divine promise is express, clear, unmistakable that the 
anointing and prayer shall be followed by the healing of the 
sick, although when this fails to follow there is always some 
adequate explanation at hand to save the credit of the divine 
word. And it is further claimed that in the devotees of this 
system we have a shining example of primitive and apostolic 
piety, a childlike faith, an obedient following of the letter of the 
divine word, which puts the rationalizing half belief of ordinary 
modern Christians to shame. 

This latter claim is not to be tolerated. It is often treated 
with a most mistaken patience. It is quite without foundation. 
Among these “high-livers” and “ faith-curers” there are some 
more or less intelligent people, some good people, and some not 
so good. As we meet them casually we commonly find them 
pitiably bloated with spiritual self-conceit. Their childlike 
following of the Scripture is apt to stand in a huge delight in 
their favorite scraps of the sacred text and their favorite blun- 
ders of interpretation. Asa class they are no whit better than the 
plain, ordinary Christian who loves God and his neighbor, does 
his daily work faithfully, and pays his debts a hundred cents to 

* Chap. v. 14, 15. 
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the dollar; and in point of humility and meekness and intelli- 
gent understanding of the Scriptures they are decidedly worse. 

The notion that it is binding on Christians, in case of sick- 
ness, to refrain from calling a physician and from resort to 
medical treatment, and to rely exclusively on prayer and sacra- 
menta! uncticn, is founded on the following two verses of the 
Epistle of James: 


‘*Is any among you sick ? let him call for the elders of the church ; and 
let them pray over him, anointing him with oil in the name of the Lord: 
and the prayer of faith shall save him that is sick, and the Lord shall raise 
him up ; and if he have committed sins, it shall be forgiven him.” * 


Does this look like the instituting of a sacrament of religious 
unction for healing, to be observed by all Christians? It occurs 
in a series of practical instructions addressed to the “scattered ” 
saints of a certain region, as to their duty in certain exigencies 
then pressing and impending. It is found in this epistle only. 
There is no allusion in the other apostolic writings to the prac- 
tice of such a sacrament, nor is it recognized in the early church 


after the apostles’ days. Here is scanty evidence of the solemn 
instituting of a sacrament of healing for the universal church. 
Look a little closer at the words. The “anointing,” how is it 
spoken of elsewhere in the New Testament ? 

1. Sometimes in a religious sense; but in this case always, 
without exception, metaphorically, by a natural figure of speech 
drawn from the symbolical or ritual use of consecrating oil in 
the Old Testament. It is a significant fact that in this sense 
there is no record of the literal use of oil in the New Testament. 
The sacramental word ypiw, chrio, with its derivatives chrism 
and Christ, is ased to signify consecration, or an “anointing of 
the Holy Spirit;” never otherwise.t+ 

* Chap. v. 14, 15, R. V. 

+ One thing would seem to have some bearing upon the laborious argu- 
ments that have been set forth to show that the story of the four gospels was 
devised in order to correspond with the prophecy and the expectation of a 
Messiah, viz., the fact that no one of the four makes any claim that Jesus 
was a Messiah—Anointed—at all, in the literal and historical sense of the 
word. It should be added, that while the above-named Greek words are 


restricted absolutely to the religious use, in the New Testament, the com- 
pounds éyypiw and ézzypi@ are used in a medical sense. 
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2. Anointing is sometimes spoken of in the New Testament 
in a secular sense, with reference to its cosmetic, antiseptic, 
hygienic, and medicinal uses. And for this sense a wholly secu- 
lar word is used, aAgigw, which is never used in a religious 
application. Says Archbishop Trench * : “ ’AAeigery is the mun- 
dane and profane, ypiezrv the sacred and religious word.” The 
former was used of the rubbing down with oil which was given 
to a bather coming from the bath or to wrestlers in training for 
the circus. The trainer, or ring-master, of the circus was called 
aleintns, the man that does the oiling. And this word came 
to be used in a general way of one who was prepared for any 
enterprise, to say that he was “oiled up” for it.t 

Of course this is the very word to use of the medicinal use of 
oil as an embrocation. This use was very common and impor- 
tant in the therapeutics of that age and region. We happen to 
possess abundant contemporary illustrations of this. Celsus, a 
medical writer under Augustus and Tiberius, speaks repeatedly 
of friction with oil in fevers and in many other cases. Pliny ¢ 
recommends bathing with oil. Josephus, contemporary with 
James, mentions an oil bath as part of the treatment of Herod 
the Great in his last sickness. There are like instances in the 
Scriptures. Isaiah § describes a neglected sick man covered 
with ulcers, which had not been treated with oil as they should 
have,been. The Good Samaritan, practicing the surgery of the 
period, poured oil and wine into his patient’s wounds. Such 
facts throw light on the mission of the twelve disciples nar- 
rated in Mark vi. 13, who “anointed (7Aezmorv) with oil many 
that were sick, and healed them,” joining to their prayers and 


benedictions the use of a universally approved curative applica- 
tion. | 
So much for the “anointing with oil.” And now what is 


* «Synonyms of New Testament.” 

+ See references in Pape’s ‘‘ Greek-German Lexicon.” 

¢ A.D. 23-79. § Ch. i. 6. 

| It has been reasonably suggested that the contrast between the hygiene 
of the ancients and of the moderns, at this point, is not necessarily to the 
advantage of the latter. The former habitually followed the bath with an oil- 
ing ; we, on the other hand, habitually employ a chemical preparation in the 
bath to dissolve away whatever oily secretion nature has furnished to the skin. 
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the meaning of “ sending for the elders of the church”? A very 
weighty, useful, and instructive meaning. This body of gifted 
men, the leaders of the Christian brotherhood, included men 
endowed with talents fitting them to serve their fellow believers, 
not only as leaders in worship and teaching, but also in more 
secular needs, These “ gifts” were not necessarily miraculous. 
The catalogue of them in the First Epistle to the Corinthians * 
makes separate mention of the gift of miracles among other gifts 
which clearly were not miraculous. And a notable fact it is, 
with an important bearing on our subject, that the gift of heal- 
ing is not included in the gift of miracle-working, but is men- 
tioned separately with gifts of another kind. Among the talents 
bestowed for the good of the church was a talent for teaching, 
a talent for exhorting, a talent for managing affairs, a talent for 
giving money, a talent for comforting the sick and sorrowful,t+ 
and a talent for treating diseases. There is not a particle of 
evidence that this last gift was any more miraculous than the 
others, and there is distinct evidence to the contrary. In the 
apostolic days a thing did not have to be miraculous in order 
to be divine. If a member of the church had a recognized 
talent for treating diseases, just as if he had a talent for making 
money, he must hold it as a trust from God to be used for the 
benefit of men; and this, with the growing skill that would 
come with each year’s experience and observation, was none the 
less divine for being purely human and natural. It was the 
counsel of a wise spiritual leader, given apparently in a time of 
some prevailing epidemic, that at the first outbreak of sickness 
in a family, instead of beginning on the case with a little ama- 
teur domestic practice, or with some simple prescription from 
the neighbors, or with the incantations of some heathen quack 
or “medicine-man,” they should send at once for the gifted and 
experienced professional physicians of the community, as well 
as for the spiritual counselors and comforters. 

This text in James begins to grow lucid in the light of other 
Scriptures, and not only lucid, but luminous. How congruous 
it is, as we now read it, with the plain, hearty, divine-human 
common sense that is the pre-eminent characteristic of this epis- 

* Chap. xii. 8-10. + Romans, xii. 6-8. 
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tle throughout. It clearly teaches the very opposite of what it 
has been made to teach. 

1. It is a square rebuke of those religious enthusiasts who 
allege their faith as an excuse for neglecting their duties. The 
writer has this class of pretentious believers in his mind all along 
They are hearers, but not doers, he says. They take on the 
show of religion, but do not bridle the tongue, nor keep them- 
selves unspotted from the world. If a brother or sister lack 
clothing or food, they comfort him with a benediction, “Go in 
peace; be warmed; be fed.” Their faith, that they make much 
of, is like a dead tree, it never bears fruit. James seems to have 
seen much of those “ higher-life” people, who live in so lofty a 
spiritual atmosphere that they cannot come down to concrete 
duties. But in this place he aims his rebuke at that particular 
class of enthusiasts who apply their antinomianism to the sub- 
ject of medical practice, and say: “Don’t send for the doctor ; 
don’t give the patient the benefit of any medicine or any sur- 
gical treatment; let him alone and send for some of the sisters, 
and we will have a little prayer-meeting instead.” “No!” says 
James—and we may imagine the indignation with which he 
would see his words of sober wisdom perverted to the support 
of the very folly which he was denouncing. “Send, indeed, 
for the ministers of truth and spiritual comfort, and join your 
prayers above the bed of your sick friend; but do not delay 
sending also for the Christian physicians who are members of 
the same company of elders. Do not fail to pray for your friend, 
but with all your praying be sure you do not forget his medicine. 
Rub him with oil.” Doubtless there is promise in the Scrip- 
tures to the sick believer, just as there is to the poor and hungry 
believer. The promise is no more distinct and faithful in the 
one case than in the other. There is positively not one particle 
more of encouragement there for a “faith hospital” without 
physicians or medicines, than there is for a faith hotel with 
neither kitchen nor victuals nor cooks. 

2. There is a distinct caution, in this much-abused text, 
against quacks, and charlatans, and clairvoyants, and mediums, 
and seventh sons, and natural bone-setters, and Indian doctors, 
and the whole miserable and mischievous rabble-rout of traders 
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in the fears, the ignorance, and the pagan superstition that still 
linger among us, in high classes as well as in low, to the shame 
of a Christian civilization. To what extent the common med- 
ical practice of James’s time was involved with idolatrous or 
superstitious incantations, we have some curious indications sur- 
viving to our own day. In his excavations in Babylon Mr. 
Layard found a curious collection of bowls inscribed within with 
adjurations of all sorts of spirits by name, and bearing unmis- 
takable indications of the medicinal liquids they had once held. 
The capital B with which your family physician heads his pre- 
scription, believing it to stand for “ Recipe,” in James’s time 
was seriously understood to be an appeal to Jupiter for luck. 
This command, “anointing with oil in the name of the Lord ”— 
the Lord that made heaven and earth, whose is the course of 
nature, in whose hand are the springs of life and of death—is 
at once a rebuke to the base superstitions that are at the root of 
all quackery, and the warrant of a devout, sober, and reasonable 
science of medicine. 

3. Some of the good, honest souls who are counted among 
the devotees of the Faith Cure will be shocked or grieved, or 
outraged and indignant, at being told, what is nevertheless true, 
that what they vaunt as a high and noble form of faith, from 
which they look down with gentle pity upon their fellow-Chris- 
tians, is really a subtle form of practical atheism. ‘Do you 
not, then, believe in divine healing?” is the question compassion- 
ately put to us by these well-meaning folk, in a tone which con- 
veys an implied threat of praying for us. Certainly, we answer, 
we do not believe in any other kind of healing. We have learned 
from the Apostle James that al! healing is divine; that when 
the trained sagacity of experienced physicians has been em- 
ployed, and the treatment which the best science of the time 
approves has been faithfully applied, with trustful and filial 
prayer, we are still to remember that not the physician nor the 
treatment has been the supreme and deciding cause, but a Power 
above and behind and in them all; that it is the prayer of faith 
that has healed the sick. 

It is a keen remark of a woman whom no one will accuse of 
an unreasoning zeal for orthodoxy—of Frances Power Cobbe— 
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that there are some minds so illogically constituted that when 
they discover the method and means by which a thing is done, 
they leap at once to the conclusion that no one has done it. The 
remark was originally aimed at the scientific atheism which dis- 
misses God from the creation. But it is hardly less applicable 
to that very superlative sort of Christian faith that is ever ‘“ seek- 
ing after a sign,” that cannot see God in common things, in clear 
and customary and intelligible sequences of visible cause and 
effect, and that conceives that nothing can be really divine unless 
it is queer. 
LEONARD WooLsEY Bacon. 





IS LONGEVITY WORTH ITS PRICE? 


WHEN Sir Emerson Tennent established his residence in Co- 
lombo, Ceylon, one of his neighbors lost a Cingalese cook under 
circumstances justifying the theory that the old woman had 
appropriated a dose of monkey-poison. The predatory habits of 
the Macacus monkeys, infesting the park of his bungalow, had 
induced the proprietor to treat them to a mixture of strychnine 
and rice-pudding, and the success of the experiment seemed to 
have suggested the idea of applying the same remedy to the evils 
of life in general, for only a week before a young herder had 
poisoned himself to avoid the trouble of hunting up a horse that 
had strayed from the stubble-pasture of his employer. At all 
events, the husband of the departed cook could have proved an 
undoubted alibi, but, having been subpoenaed as a witness, he 
obviated further complications by committing suicide. “ Is there 
anything in the climate of this coast-land that depreciates the 
value of longevity?” asks Sir Emerson; “for up to a certain age 
the natives seem as lively as their fellow-monkeys in the tree- 
tops, but the noon of life appears to beget a desire for a siesta in 
the shade of a Upas tree. Their pseudo-civilization, though, 
may have something to do with it, for suicide is almost unknown 
among the wild Veddahs of the hill-country.” 

Similar reflections might often suggest themselves in studying 
the tendencies of that rather composite civilization which sums 
up the maxims of its philosophy in the motto, “a short life and a 
merry one.” ‘Tenets of that sort sometimes undergo a curious 
kind of metempsychosis. With the exception of the primitive 
Veddahs, the natives of Ceylon are votaries of Buddhism, and 
the founder of that irremediable creed made the vanity of earthly 
existence the corner-stone of his ethics, and does not even seem 
to have sweetened the acerbity of that doctrine with any hopes 
of a compensating Elysium; for the peace of Nirvana, as defined 
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by the first disciples of the Nepaulese prophet, was only a dispen- 
sation from the doom of re-birth, and had to be earned by a 
systematic suppression of the instinct which a French translator 
of the “ Tripitaka ” calls le vitalisme—the propensity to pursue the 
phantoms of life, or even the love of life itself. The westward 
spread of that dosma undoubtedly tinged the creed of the Syrian 
anchorites and their successors, the world-renouncing monks and 
hermits of the Middle Ages; but our medizeval self-deniers were 
adversaries of nature, rather than of the vital principle. * What- 
ever is natural is wrong,” was the shibboleth of their creed, but 
their Nirvana was a considerable modification of the Oriental 
prototype, and they contrived to reconcile the unworldliness of 
their tenets not only with the hope of an indefinitely protracted 
life in a pleasant hereafter, but with a temporal indulgence in all 
sorts of spiritual and spirituous luxuries. 

A surfeit of those luxuries has since produced a reaction, in- 
volving a still further departure from the standards of the Nepaul- 
ese world-despiser. The mistrust in the value of life and its 
terrestrial purposes still clouds our moral atmosphere like the trail 
of a poison vapor, and our modern anti-naturalists still vaguely 
admit the expediency of renouncing the blessings of secular exist- 
ence, but they prefer to facilitate that renunciation by previous 
experiments, pushed to the verge of that familiarity supposed to 
beget contempt. The earth of their ethical theories is still a vale 
of tears, a scene of delusive joys and preordained disappointment, 
but they withal hope to outwit the spite of life by crowding its 
sweets into the shortest possible span of time. In other words, 
they still deplore the illusiveness of temporal existence, but 
prefer to shorten that illusion by a course of health-destroying 
pleasures, rather than of heakh-destroying penances. They 
would drown in wine, rather than in tears. 

Buddha Sakyamuni would have protested that the goal of 
final emancipation can be reached only by the thorny path of a 
desire-killing askesis: but science might add a more cogent ob- 
jection by questioning the possibility of combining even temporal 
happiness with the practice of life-shortening habits. The epi- 
demic of the poison-vice seems somehow to have begot the idea. 
that by the use of abnormal stimulants our capacity for enjoyment. 
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could be abnormally increased, thus, as it were, tricking nature 
out of an amount of happiness not otherwise attainable. The 
immature libertine, the spice-loving gourmand, the wine-bibber, 
all delude themselves with the hope of stealing a march on fort- 
une; of anticipating her favors by enhancing the blessings of the 
certain present at the expense of an uncertain future. “The ex- 
cesses of youth,” says a British moralist, “are drafts on the health 
of old age, payable with heavy interest some twenty or thirty years 
after.” But the truth is, that such mortgages are not only apt to 
be foreclosed, but that the extortion of the grievous interest is 
rarely postponed beyond the end of each day. For nature never 
fails to resent the insult by a depressing reaction, far more pro- 
tracted than the abnormal exaltation, thus making the net result 
of the experiment a decrease, rather than an increase, of our 
normal share of happiness. Life, therefore, cannot be made 
worth living by devouring the seed-corn of its harvest; nay, the 
“ draft on old age” robs the present as well as the future, after a 
fashion which might, indeed, justify a doubt whether the pre 
ponderance of pain over pleasure is not aggravated by the delu- 
sion of the life-shortening Sybarite more than by the infatuation 
of the life-shortening ascetic. For habit, which dulls the pun- 
gency of debauching stimulants, also blunts the sting of self- 
denial—of a self-denial perhaps compensated by moments of 
mental ecstasy, while the surfeits of the pleasure-seeker avenge 
themselves by the misery of moral and physical indigestion. 
The pursuit of a “short and merry ” life is apt to miss its main 
purpose. 

And moreover, to the highest attainable degree of earthly 
happiness, longevity, or its promise, is a condition, as well as an 
addition. The end of individual existence may come suddenly, 
in unavoidable and incalculable accidents; but premature death, 
in that form, does not darken life with its premonitory shadows. 
The ravages of a gnawing worm may for years blight the life of 
a tree with the doom of a lingering death ; while the stout young 
oak, felled by lightning, may to the last have enjoyed all the ad- 
vantages of potential longevity. Longevity is worth deserving. 

Yet thousands, even of those who have learned to admit that 
life repays the pursuit of its secular blessings, have as yet not. 
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recognized the truth that unabridged life is still more decidedly 
worth its price. The apparently redundant longevity of the 
ancients concealed a specific adaptation to the physical and moral 
constitution of the universe. The children of a younger world 
had time to prepare the soil of life for its seed; they had time 
to enjoy the matured fruit of their labor, and the best fruit ripens 
slowly. The products of the tropics grow stunted in the higher 
latitudes, not from any difference in the fertility of the soil or the 
skill of its cultivators, but because of the insufficient length of 
the harvest season. The harvest of our latter-day lives is too often 
blighted in the same way. Our evening-stars herald an untimely 
sunset; before their day’s work is done our laborers are over- 
taken by the night, when no man can work; our monuments 
mark the sorrows of unfinished enterprises. It is true that, in 
the course of a perfectly happy life, the work of each day should 
bring its own reward; but anticipating hope plays a large part 
in that adjustment of labor and recompense, and the promises 
of May would fail to cheer the eye that could not hope to see 
the fruit of the flowering tree. 

When Firdusi was dismissed from the court of the Shah, says 
a Persian tradition of almost allegorical suggestiveness, the poet 
retired to his birthplace, the poor mountain hamlet of Thuss, and 
tried to forget the ingratitude of the world in the solitude of the 
hills that had witnessed the sports of his childhood. But as 
years passed, the fame of his poems spread beyond the bounda- 
ries of his native land, and one day the inquiries of a foreign em- 
bassy shamed the court into an act of justice too long deferred, for 
the caravan, encumbered with royal presents and escorts of dan- 
cers and musicians, did not reach the mountains before the end 
of winter, and when the vanguard entered the south gate of Thuss, 
the mourners of the great poet followed his hearse through the 
north gate. Firdusi died in the peace of a life-weary resignation, 
but how many of his fellow-exiles from the promised land of their 
hopes have perished almost in sight of a belated succor, and 
died, cursing the dust-cloud of the approaching caravan and the 
clashing cymbals of the outrider. Can there be a doubt that 
Burns and Keats foresaw the issue of their struggle against big- 
otry, or that Cervantes, in the gloom of his misery, could read the 
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signs of the dawn presaging a sunburst of posthumous fame? 
Spinoza and Schiller died at the threshold of their goal; Pascal, 
Harvey, Macaulay, Buckle, and Bichat left their inimitable works 
half-finished ; Raphael, Mozart, and Byron died at the verge of a 
summit which perhaps no other foot shall ever approach. Who 
knows how often, since the dawn of modern science, the chill of 
death has palsied a hand that had all but lifted the veil of the 
Isis temple? Or in howmany thousand lives time alone would 
have solved all discords into harmonies? An increase of lon- 
gevity would, indeed, solve the most vexing riddles of existence ; 
it would furnish the secular indorsement of Mr. Mallock’s con- 
clusion. It would give the vicissitudes of fortune a chance to as- 
sert their equalizing tendencies; it would supply a missing link 
in the arguments of that natural religion that trusts the equipoise 
of justice in the apparent caprices of human fate. The price of 
longevity would redeem the mortgage of our earthly paradise. 
And that price could be paid even by the disciples of Epicu- 
rus. The belief in the possibility of a merry, though wasted, 
life has its correlative in the idea that a lengthened life must 
necessarily be a dreary one. Health can dispense with the alli- 
ance of asceticism. The renunciation of vicious pleasures means 
only the renunciation of thousands of those ills which the chil- 
dren of earth owe exclusively to their apostasy from nature ; 
and that the indulgence in natural enjoyments is compatible 
with perfect health is proved by the longevity records of the 
nations that celebrated life as a festival. The biologist Bichat, 
whose intuitions so marvelously anticipated the conclusions of a 
later science, held that the normal longevity of our race should 
be an average of ninety-six years, basing his inference on the 
fact that the life-term of all known mammals exceeds at least six 
times the period of their growth. A dog, growing for three 
years, may live to eighteen or twenty. A horse, growing for four 
or five, attains, and often exceeds, an age of thirty years. A 
camel, growing twice as slowly, may live to forty years and up- 
ward. An elephant, even in captivity, does not attain its full 
growth before its fifteenth year, and in India often outlives two 
masters. Some of the larger quadrumana likewise grow very 


slowly ; several varieties of baboons, for instance, do not acquire 
47 
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the characteristics of maturity before the beginning of their teens; 
and the naturalist Brehm mentions a male chacma, who, after 
becoming the patriarch of his tribe, raided the durra-fields of 
the Zulu villages for nearly thirty years before he met his Wa- 
terloo in a fight with the outraged natives. The males of our 
own species grow for at least sixteen years, but less than one- 
third reach even the threefold multiple of that age, and hardly 
one in three hundred the normal sixfold. 

Attention has also to be called to the circumstance that, 


whether the years of Genesis may have been solar years, moons, 


or seasons, the genealogy of the patriarchs records a steady de- 
crease of longevity, since the author of that record can hardly 
be supposed to have used, within the same chapter, two or three 
different units of computation. Besides, there is an a prior? prob- 
ability that the average duration of our life-term must have been 
shortened by those three billion tons of virulent stimulants, which, 
according to Dr. Schrodt’s estimate, have convulsed the viscera 
of mankind since the invention of alcoholic beverages, not to 
mention narcotic drinks, tobacco, made dishes, premature mar- 
riages, in-door life, sedentary occupations, high-pressure schools, 
sleepless nights, and all the fracas, fret, and factory-smoke of 
modern city life. 

There is no doubt that the average of longevity has slightly 
increased since science has begun to dispel the monstrous hy- 
gienic superstitions of the Middle Ages, but it is equally certain 
that those superstitions enormously decreased the average life- 
term of earlier generations. Mental activity, under the stimulus 
of a fierce competition, is not specially conducive to length of life ; 
yet a surprising number of Grecian statesmen, poets, and philos- 
ophers were octogenarians. The sun of the South did not pre- 
vent the passionate, though dietetically temperate, Saracens of 
Bagdad and Cordova from reaching an age which their Trinita 
rian contemporaries often ascribed to the machinations of witch- 
craft. Yet neither the Greeks nor the Moriscoes were distin- 
guished for the practice of the ascetic virtues. They loved life 
for its own sake, and saw nothing meritorious in gratuitous 
self-denial. 

Physical exercise, out-door sports, abstinence from toxic stim- 
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ulants and premature incontinence, frugality, in the original 
sense that implied a predilection for a mainly vegetable diet, and 
the love of mirth and harmless recreations, generally suffice to 
keep disease at bay, though there is also a deep significance in 


Goethe’s remark, that perfect health of mind and body depends 


upon the regular, though not necessarily exclusive, pursuit of 
some practical occupation. Brain-workers, he thought, should 
follow some mechanical by-trade, and counteract the one-sided 
tendencies of their study by mechanical labor, say, in an amateur 
carpenter shop, or a private smithy, @ /a E. J. Burritt; or, bet- 
ter yet, on a little farm, with a bit of live stock and a thriving 
orchard. Disappointment, oft repeated, undermines health as 
effectually as protracted physical pain, and for the worry of the 
vexations incident to the complex and precarious pursuits of 
modern civilization, there is, indeed, no better specific than the 
peace of arustic garden home. Xenophon’s hunting-lodge, Felix 
Sylla’s cabbage garden, Erasmus’s greenhouse, the patriarch of 
Ferney’s home-made Eden, with its pear-tree nurseries and refugee 
settlement, and even the woodlands and wood-piles of Hawarden, 
may have enabled their proprietors to outlive the rancor of their 
enemies, and in all secular pursuits the art of survival is a chief 
secret of success. Other-worldliness may renounce those pur- 
suits, and in a narrower sphere of physical enjoyment the vital 
organism may fulfill its functions in a day as completely as in any 
multiple of days, but in the world of progress and social ideals 
only the hope of long life, or its equivalent in fame, gives exist: 
ence the value of its highest purpose. 


FeuLIx L. OSWALD. 
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